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NOTES ON FINGER RINGS. 


BY J. LEWIS ANDRE. 


Tue finger ring has been from the earliest time an object on which 
the choicest art and skill has been bestowed ; those of our Saxon an- 
cestors were often of gold and beautifully chased, rivalling their 
brooches in the elegance of their design and perfectness of their finish. 
One found at Bosington, in Hampshire, is described and engraved in 
the Journal of the British Archaological Association, Vol. I., it is very 
massive, with a head upon it, round which is the legend Nomen ERLLa 





ANTIQUE FINGER RINGS. 


FIDES IN XPo, and the material is solid gold. This example shows 
how ancient is the custom of placing mottoes on finger rings, a usage 
which continued till the close of the last century, and, perhaps may 
be said to still linger on in the trite “ Forget-me-not,” ‘‘ Mizpah,” or 
‘* Souvenir,” even now sometimes seen inscribed on these articles of 
jewellery ; a sad falling-off surely from the almost infinite variety of 
conception displayed on the old “ posy rings!” 

In the Middle Ages it became the custom for the ladies to wear 
them in great profusion, thus the brass of Lady Say (who died in 
1478), at Broxbourn, Herts, has fuur on the fingers of her effigy, 
whilst the figure of Johanna Colte, 1477, at Roydon, Essex, has five, 
and the hands, which are raised in prayer, are arranged to display the 
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trinkets as prominently as possible. On the other hand there are 
portraits of ladies of rank richly decked with jewel work, who are re- 
presented wearing none whatever ; as, for instance, Lady Joyce Tip- 
toft, at Enfield, Middlesex. That these rings were often of much 
magnificence is seen on referring to ancient wills ; that of Lady Cob- 
ham, of Sterborough, 1869, mentions two, one set with a diamond, 
and another having a ruby encircled with seventeen diamonds. 
Eleanor Arundell bequeaths (by her testament, proved 1404) her “ ring 
with best sapphire ;” and Elizabeth Uvedale, widow of Sir Thomas 
Uvedale, Knt. (date 1487), leaves a daughter-in-law, ‘‘three ringes 
of goold the oon with a Safir, another with a square Dyamant, the 
thirde a hoope of goold with the which I was wedded to the said Sir 
Thomas Uvedaile. Item another Ringe enamelid with a roose 
of Rubies therein, and all my other Rings and Jewels not be- 
queathed.” These few examples prove that the “ hoopes” possessed 
by the Medizeval ladies, were both costly and numerous. 

The ring as an emblem of power is so ancient, that its use as such 


ETRUSCAN AND OTHER RINGS, 


is mentioned in Genesis, chap. xli. vers. 41, 42, in connection with 
the history of Joseph, in the following words :—‘ Pharaoh said to 
Joseph, Behold I have appointed thee over the whole land of Egypt. 
And he took his ring from his own hand, and gave it into his hand, 
and he put upon him a robe of silk, and put a chain of gold about his 
neck.” 

The coronation rings of the English kings are two in number ; the 
principal one has been called by some ancient writers “ the wedding 
ring of England, and is of pure gold, in which is set a large table ruby 
of a violet colour, having on it a plain cross, or cross of St. George, 
beautifully chased.”—A curious legend is associated with this jewel, 
which will be noticed further on. The Queen’s ring is also set with 
a ruby in the centre, and a number of smaller ones, each in its own 
setting, round the rim of the circle. 

The annulus forms probably the most inseparable ornament at- 
tached to the Episcopal office, being worn at all times. Its use, like 
most of those of the ring, dates from a very early period, and was 
considered old in the seventh century. It denoted not only authority, 
but was also symbolical of the espousal of the Bishop to the Church, 
and was given at his consecration, with the following address :— 


“ Accipe annulum fidei scilicet signaculum, quatenus Dei sponsam videlicet ecclesiam 
intemerata fide ornatus illibate custodias.”—Maskall, Vol. iii. p. 274. 
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It was worn on the middle finger of the right hand, and is repre- 
sented on the brass of Thomas Cranley, Archbishop of Dublin, at 
New College Chapel, and on that of John Young, 1526, at the same 
place, this latter, and one of a bishop at Manchester Cathedral, have 
each got rings on every finger. Episcopal rings were buried with the 
owners, and many have been found on opening their graves; thus at 
Hereford, in the tomb of Bishop Stanbury was one with the inscrip- 
tion “‘En bon an,” this prelate possessed the See from 1453 till 1474 ; 
another was found in the sepulchre of Bishop May, on which were the 
words ‘‘ Ave Maria.” Two episcopal rings were discovered in graves 
at Durham Cathedral, they were of gold, very massive, weighing 
about an ounce each, and one was ornamented with a pale sapphire. 
Edward I. is said to have had a ring, reported to have been the work 
of St. Dunstan, and so entered in his list of plate.” 

Abbots, abbesses, aud monastic dignitaries, also have the ring as a 
sign of office, and likewise buried with them. At Rusper, Sussex, in 
the Nun’s Cemetery, a pretty ring was dug up, it was slight and 
elegant, and with four small stones set in the centre in a cruciform 
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FINGER RING FOUND AT HADDON HALL. 


manner, and formed probably the ring of one of the prioresses ; it is 
now in the possession of Mr. Hurst, of Horsham. 

King John had, on his ascending the throne, a present made him of 
four rings, sent by the Pope Innocent ; they were of gold, with va- 
rious precious stones, and accompanied by a letter, in which the 
Pontiff, whilst he explains that the ring is from its shape an emblem 
of eternity, unfolds the symbolism of the various stones in the ones 
sent, an exposition so made as to convey sound advice and good 
wishes at the same time. 

The inscriptions on rings were either some short sayings, mottoes, 
or couplets of laconic character, and sometimes were written both 
on the inside and outside of the circlet. Shakespeare alludes to the 
custom in the “ Merchant of Venice,” and in ‘‘As you Like it,” 
where Orlando says— 

—— ‘‘ You are full of pretty answers.” 
Ry — you not been acquainted with goldsmith’s wives and conned them out of 
rings ¢” 

Betrothal and wedding rings were favourite articles on which to 
inscribe ‘‘ posies,” and some remain of very early date, as, for example, 
one described in the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries, Vol. i., 
p. 87 ; it bears the legerids—‘‘ Deus me auroye de vous seuir agree,” 
and inside—‘‘ Com moun coeur desire,” that is—‘‘God work for me 
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to make my suit welcome to you,” “as my heart desires.” 
posy rings mentioned in Penny Post, December, 1871, have— 
1.—“ Our contract—was heaven’s act.” 
2.—** In thee my choice—I do rejoice.” 
8.—“ God above—increase our love.” 
A seventeenth century ring has— 
“ Al myne shal be thyne.” 

A collection of these mottoes on betrothal ringsis given in the 
Notes to Vol. xxvi. of the Sussex Archeological Collections, they are 
very similar to the ones given above, and taken from examples in the 
possession of the Hastings fishermen. In the xxix. Volume, are three 
as follows— 

.— God did forsee—what’s best for me.” 
2 —“ Wilst life is myn—my heart is thyn.” 
8.—“ What God hath sent—mak mee content.” 


At Hurstpierpoint a ring was found bearing the words— 
“‘ A virtuous wife— 
Pray preserve her life.” 

Some of the most curious of these matrimonial rings are of the 
kind termed gimmal ; these consist of two portions fitting into each 
other, but complete in themselves when parted, and bearing inscrip- 
tions on each part ; of this description is the wedding ring of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, one one-half is, ‘‘Quud Deus Conjuxit,” and on the 
other, ‘‘ Homo non separat.” 

In Hall’s Jreland, Vol. iii, p. 458, is engraved a massive gold 
wedding ring of evidently ancient date, it is formed of two hands 
meeting in the centre of the circle, and supporting a crowned heart 
between them. “ The wedding ring” of the people inhabiting the 
“ Claddagh,” iu Galway, Mr. Hall states ‘‘is an heir-loom in the family. 
It is regularly transmitted by the mother to her daughter first mar- 
ried, and so on to her descendants. These rings are large, of solid 
gold, and not unfrequently cost from two to three pounds each.” 

The wedding ring was not always worn on the finger as at present. 
At West Park, Beds., is the portrait of Lady Susan Grey, wife of Sir 
Michael Longueville, she is here seen with it hanging from her wrist 
by a silken string. 

Pemberton, in his Zour in Europe mentions that at Zurich, it is 
the custom for a man and woman to arrange a marriage at first sight, 
when they are betrothed, and the female receives a ring, though the 
marriage (which is celebrated with a second ring), does not take place 
till many months. As a mark of gallantry it is very common to give 
two or three wedding rings. 

At York House, Battersea, where Henry VIII. is said to have first 
seen Anne Bolleyn, a gold ring was found inscribed, ‘‘ Thy virtue is thy 
honour” (Excursion in Surrey, p. 91). At Eastry, Kent, one was dis- 
covered with “Do not for to repent,” and at Tutbury, another 
with the by no means comfortable motto, “ Spreta vivant ” engraved 
inside. 
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The plot of a coarse comedy by Farquhar, 1777, turns greatly upon 
the incidents connected with a betrothal ring, bearing the words 
“Love and Honour.” Luther is said to have had a ring which he 
habitually wore, it was of gold enamelled, and bore the figure of a 
small skull, with the motto, “ Mori sospe cogita,” and on the bevil, “ O 
mors ero mors tua” It is still preserved at Dresden in the Green 
Vaults. 

Early in the year 1880, died the grandson of a relative of Robert 
Emmet. “A possession which he prized very highly up to his last 
hour, was a large emerald ring, upon which was engraved a harp with 
clasped hands. It was used as a seal by the United Irishmen, and 
the Government vainly offered £500 for its possession.”—Catholic 
Times, Feb, 6th, 1880. 

Superstition has been largely connected with rings—magic and en- 
chanted ones form staple features in many old romances and faib- 
leaux, and the articles themselves have been credited with many 
supernatural and wonder-working qualities. Those set with ancient 
gems and intaglios were considered in the Middle Ages as preser- 
vatives from danger, and each precious stone set in a ring was thought 
to be endowed with its own peculiar magic power. 

Pilgrims were wont to have rings inscribed with the names of the 
Magi, viz., Balthazar, Jasper, and Melchior, the three first pilgrims 
to our Lord, and these were believed to save them from all dangers on 
the road, and from sorcery, thus pitting one superstition against 
another. 

Rings to cure the cramp were made out of old coffin lead or 
handles, or lead from the chancel roof of a church, and are said to 
have been blessed at the ceremony of the creeping to the cross, which 
takes place on Good Friday: doubtless this was done in allusion to 
the constrained position of the Redeemer on the instrument of His 
passion. 

A few legends and stories connected with finger rings will terminate 
this paper. ; 

The tradition that St. Catharine was espoused with a ring placed 
on her finger by our Lord, is well-known by the many pictures of the 
subject painted by the Old Masters. St. Oswald, King of Northumbria, 
is also connected in a miraculous manner with this article of jewellery, 
for when ‘‘the King was wishing to marry a maiden whose father 
killed all suitors, the raven (or dove) was sent with a ring and a 
letter of solicitation, and performed his duty with the best results” 
(Barr's Calendar, p. 270), he therefore has the ring for one of his 
symbols or emblems. ‘ 

A legend is connected with the parish of Gettesham, Devon, which 
is as follows :—“ Isabel de Fortibus, wife of the Earl of Albemarle, 
and daughter of Baldwin de Ripariis, the seventh Earl of Devon, 
determined a controversy between the Parishes of Honiton, Farway, 
Sidmouth, and Gettesham, relative to their bounds, in the following 
singular way :—Being a lady of great power and influence, she rode 
up to the plain where the parishes meet, and into a little miry place 
threw a ring, which she took off her fiuger, and said that place 
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should be the bounds of the four parishes ; thus it has remained ever 
since, and the spot is still known by the name of the ‘‘ Ring in the 
Mire.” 

The Church of St. Maria del Carmine, at Naples, possesses the tomb 
of two unfortunate princes, the sons of the Empress Margaret, of 
Austria ; these two hapless beings having been defeated in battle, fled 
in disguise with two trusty attendants, and after encountering many 
perils got safe to Astoria and put up at an inn, where they desired 
the landlord to immediately procure a boat to take them to Pisa, and 
having no coin, produced a ring of great value to pay the charges of 
the passage; this action proved their destruction, as the ring was 
shown the seigneur of the place, Frangipani, who found that the 
young strangers were Germans, and their ruin was complete. 

If in the above history a ring was the instrument of the overthrow 
of these two nobles, one was the preservation of a soldier in the fol- 
lowing story :—At the siege of Rouen, in 1562, an officer named 
Francis Civil owed his life to the fidelity of a servant, who, searching 
for his body in order to inter it, was quitting the ground in despair, 
when he observed by the light of the moon, a diamond ring on a hand 
not covered with earth ; approaching nearer he knew it was his mas- 
ter by the jewel, and great was his joy, but greater when taking up 
the body to bury it properly, he found it still warm ; by his atten- 
tion his master almost immediately recovered, and lived more than 
forty years afterwards. 

The tale is well known of the lady who was restored to life through 
the insatiable cupidity of the sexton, who, in order to possess himself 
of a valuable ring which she had ordered to be buried with her, en 
tered the vault by night, opened the coffin, and being unable to get 
the jewel off readily, proceeded to amputate the finger, when the 
action aroused her to life. This is related to have occurred at 
Hutton Rudley, Yorkshire, and also in another place in the West 
of England. 

Romance connected with this subject does not appear to have 
ceased, if there is any truth in the following story, taken from 
a late number of the Daily Telegraph:—Nearly a century ago 
the Convent of St. Elizabeth, in Klagenfurt, became possessed 
of the espousal rings exchanged by the Empress Maria Teresa 
and the Emperor Francis I. at their marriage ceremony. These rings, 
bequeathed by Maria Teresa to her daughter, Maria Anna, were left 
by that Princess to the Convent in which she had spent the last eight 
years of her life in religious retirement, dying there in 1789. Act- 
ing as the Mandatory of the Holy Sisterhood, Dr. Wiery Prince, 
Archbishop of Klagenfurt, presented the rings in question to Arch- 
duke Rudolph, who accepted them with manifest gratification, and has 
caused a letter, expressing his gratitude for so appropriate an offering, 
to be written by his Chief Chamberlain to the Lady Superior of the 
Convent. It is believed that the Austrian Crown Prince, and his fair 
young Belgian bride will be wedded with these very rings, hitherto 
regarded by the Sisterhood of Elizabeth as the most precious relic in 
its curious and valuable collection of Imperial souvenirs. 
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The history of St. Edward and St. John the Evangelist is to 
the following effect :—One day the pious king was solicited by 
a venerable old man for alms, which he being at the moment 
unable to comply with in coin, gave him a rivg from his hand 
instead ; some time after this, two pilgrims in the holy land had 

a vision, in which a person of remarkable 

dignity appeared and informed them that he 

was St. John the Evangelist, and giving them 

a ring bade them take it to their monarch in 

token of the truth of his words, and announce 

to the king that his death was not far off. 

They returned to England, saw St. Edward, 

who recognised the jewel he had bestowed 

=A upon the supposed mendicant, and expired 

MEDIAVAL InITiAL RING, O00 the day named by the apostle. For this 

reason the saint is generally represented 

holding up a ring, and that before-mentioned as the chief coronation 
ring, is said to be this identical jewel. 

This curious and highly interesting legend is connected with the 
very ancient borough of Havering-atte-Bower, in Essex. It is said 
that King Edward the Confessor, being on his way to consecrate a 
church and dedicate it to St. John the Evangelist, was met by “a 
fair old man,” who asked alms of him “in the name of God and of 
St. John the Evangelist,” and his almoner not being at hand and he 
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having nothing else to bestow, took off his ring and gave that, where- 
upon the recipient immediately disappeared. Some time afterwards, 
two English pilgrims finding themselves benighted and lost in the 
Holy Land suddenly saw before them a “ fair old man” and a com- 
pany all clothed in white, preceded by lights, advancing towards 
them ; and the aged man asked who they were, from whence they 
came, who was their king, what was their object, and other questions, 
to which they fully replied. He then took charge of them, brought 
them into a fine city where was a room furnished with all manner of 
dainties for their refection, where they remained all night, and next 
morning he put them on their right way. At parting he made known 
to them that he was St. John the Evangelist, and taking off a ring 
from his finger handed it to them, saying ‘“‘ Say ye unto Edwarde your 
Kynge that I grete him well by the token that he gaaf to mee thys 
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Rynge with his owne handes at the hallowynge of my chirche, whych 
Rynge ye shall delyver him agyne; and say ye to him that hee 
dispose his goodes, for wythyn sixe monthes hee shalbe in the joye of 
Heaven with mee where hee shall have hys rewarde fur chastitie and 
good Ivynge.” At their return home the two pilgrims waited upon 
the King, who was then at this “ Bower” [his Palace], and delivered 
unto him the message and the ring ; from which circumstance this 
place is said to have received the name of ‘‘ Have-Ring,” i.e., ‘‘ Have- 
Ring-at-ye-Bower.” 

Of this legend, which was current in the twelfth century, a curious 
version, written in 1245, has been thus translated by Luard :— 


The King was at the service 

Where was dedicated the church 

Of Saint John, who to God was dear, 

And whom the King could so much love : 
No saint had he so dear except Saint Peter. 
Lo, a poor man who was there, 

A stranger and unknown, 

When he saw King Edward, 

For the love of Saint Jchn prays him 

That of his ion he would give him a part. 
The King who hears his prayer, 

Puts his hand to his alms-chest, 

But neither gold nor silver does he there find. 
He bids his almoner to be summoned, 

But he was not found for the crowd. 

The poor man ceases not to beg 

And the King is in distress 

Because neither gold nor silver he finds at hand. 
And he reflects, remains silent, 

Looks at his hand and remembers 

That on his finger he had a cherished ring 
Which was large, royal, and beautiful ; 

To the poor man he gives it for the love 
Of Saint John, his dear lord ; 

And he takes it with joy, 

And gently gives him thanks ; 

And when he was possessed of it, 

He departed and vanished. 

But to this no one paid attention. 

Soon after it chanced that 

‘Two palmers of English birth, 

Who go to seek the Holy Sepulchre 

By a path where no one guides them 

In the land of Syria, 

Go astray, far out by the way, 

See neither man nor house : 

Now they have arrived in the wilderness, 
The night comes on, the sun sets; 

Nor do they know which way to turn, 

Nor where they can lodge for the night, 
They fear robbers, they fear wild beasts, 
They fear monsters and dreadful tempests, 
po many an adventure of the desert. 
The dark night surprises them. 


Now behold a band of youths 
In a circle which was very large and beautiful, 
By whom the whole road and air 
ere lightened as if by lightning, 
And an old man white and hoary, 
Brighter than the sun at mid-day, 
Before whom are carried two tapers, 
Which lighten the path ; 
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He, when he comes close to the ones 
Salutes them ; says, “ Dear frien 

Whence come ye? Of what creed 

Are you, and of what birth ? 

What kingdom and King? What seek you here?” 
And one of them answered him, 

“ We are Christians, and desire 

Have we to expiate our sins ; 

Weare both from England ; 

We have come to seek the Holy Sepulchre, 

And the holy places of this country, 

Where Jesus died and lived 

And our King is named Edward, 

The good prince, whom may God preserve to us, 
He has not such a saint from here to France. 

But it has befallen us by mishap 

We have lost to-day the company 

Which comforts and which guides us, 

Nor know we what has become of us.” 


a6 the old man answered there, 
oyously like a clerk, 
me after me, I go before; 
Follow me, I will conduct you 
Where you will find a hostelry. 
For love of King Edward 
You shall have lodging and good care, 
Your leader I will myself be, 
And your host.” He leads them on ; 
They enter a cit 
They have found a good hostelry, 
The table pre , and good treatment, 
Linen and , and other preparatives ; 
The tired ones, who had great need, 


Repose themselves after supper. 


In the morning, when they depart, 

They find their host and leader, 

Who, when they have issued from the gate, 
Gently thus comforts them. 

** Be not troubled nor sad, 

J am John the Evangelist ; 

For love of Edward the King, 

I neither will nor ought to fail you ; 

For he is my especial 

Friend and loyal King. 

With me he has joined company, 

Since he has chosen to lead a chaste life, 
We shall be peers in paradise. 

And I tell you, dear good friends, 

You shall arrive, be assured, 

In your country safe and sound. 

You shall go to King Edward, 

Salute him from me, 

And that you attempt not a falsehood 

To say, you shall proofs— 

A ring, which he will know, 

Which he gave to me, John, 

When he was at the service 

Where my church was dedicated ; 

There I besought him, for the love 

Of John; it was I in poor array. 

And let King Edward know well, 

To me he shall come before six months [are over]. 
And since he resembles me, 

In paradise shall we be together 

And that of this he may be confidently assured 
You shall te)l him all that whatever I tell you.” 
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They, who well understood his words, 
Give him thanks for all his benefits, 

And when they are possessed of the ring 
The saint departed and vanished ; 

And the pilgrims depart, 

Who now are on the certain path 
Without ill, and without trouble ; 

The saint leads and conducts them ; 
They hasten to go to King Edward, 
That they have not arrived seems tardy to them, 
And they relate their adventure, 

Show the ring at once, 

Whatever they relate he believes true, 
When he sees the proofs ; 


Of this, witness bears the whole 
Company, large in numbers. 





ALLIANCE OF THE HARDWICK AND BOSVILLE FAMILIES. 


a bod ARMS OF BOSVILLE.—Argent, five ES Py By 


fusils in fesse, gules, in chief | 


three bears’ heads erased, sable, 4 
muzzled of the field. | 4 


Arms OF HarRDWICK.—Argent, a ' 


| 
saltire engrailed, azwre, on a chief \ r ] 
of the second, three cinquefoils 7 
of the field. ae 














Godfrey Bosville, of Gunthwaite,=Jane, daughter of John Hardwick, 
co. York. of Hardwick, co. Derby. 





| | 
Frances= John ‘Francis Bosville,=Dorothy, dau. Mary =Richard Burdett, 
Bosville. Savile, of Gunthwaite, | of Avery Cop- Bosville. son and heir of 
of New living 1585. | ley, of Batley. Henry Burdett, of 
Hall. Denby, 





| 
Grace Bosviile, et. 1 month | 
in August, 1585. Dorothy =John Lacy, 
Bosville. of Brearley. 


The family of Bosville, of Gunthwaite, co. York, were sometime of Beighton in 
Derbyshire, but became extinct in the main line, 1813. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
HAVERFORDWEST. 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER, 


At Haverfordwest, in Pembrokeshire, the Friar-Preachers first es- 
tablished themselves in or shortly before the year 1245. Henry IIL, 
March 7th, 1245-6, made a donation of ten marks to them;? and 
February 7th, 1246-7, he gave them another ten marks for the fabric 
of their church.? It is probable that their first dwelling was in the 
suburbs ; for in the course of a few years, they proposed to remove, 
and were, as Leland describes them, ‘‘ within the Towne.”* These 
Friars were diligent in preaching the crusade throughout the country 
around, and made large collections for the expedition to the Holy 
Land. Out of the money which they thus held in hand, the king, at 
the intercession of Master Rustand (who was the Pope’s agent in 
England for the affairs of the crusade) gave them, June 12th, 1256, 
the sum of fifteen marks, towards the expenses of removing their 
church and buildings to a more useful place.* This Priory was called 
St. Saviour’s, and stood-near the bridge, in Bridge Street, abutting on 
the river Cleddau. 

For this house, shortly after Michaelmas, 1291, the executors of 
Queen Eleanor of Castile gave 100s. to F. William Hotham, through 
Robert de Middelton. ° 

At different times the Friars acquired some lands for enlarging their 
homestead and enclosure. Robert Niger gave half a burgage lying 
between the half burgage of Thomas Textour and the burgage once 
belonging to Philip Clerk. Adam Lombe gave all his land lying next 
the house of John Clerk towards the south, and extending from the 
highway to the river Gledy. Richard de Excestre gave halfa burgage 
which had belonged to John Clerk, and lay between the lands of the 
Friars, and land once Adam Wodelok’s. All these were supposed to 
have been acquired before the enactment of the statute of Mortmain, in 
1279 ; but for greater security, and to remove all ambiguity in the 
matter, the Prior, September 26th, 1894, obtained a royal pardon for 
holding these lands and mortmain-license to retain them, which was 
freely granted by Richard II. during his visit to this town. ° 

Adam Houghton, Bishop of St. David’s, who died February 13th, 
1388-9, by his will dated on the 8th, and proved May 28rd following, 
bequeathed 10/. to these Friars. F'. John Gilbert, a Friar-Preacher of 
Guildford, Bishop of St. David’s, by his will proved August 11th, 
1897, desired to be interred within this Priory, to which he bequeathed 
100/. and several vestments ; and he strictly enjoined his executors 
to perform the letter of his will, as they should answer it at the day 
of judgment. He died in London, July 28th, at the house of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and was buried in the Blackfriars’ Church near 
that bishop’s residence ;’ it being probable that his will was not opened 
in time to carry out his funeral wishes. 





1 Liberat. 30 Hen. ILI., m. 17. 2 Liberat. 31 Hen. III., m. 11. 
8 Itin. vol. v. p. 26. 4 Pat. 40, Henry III., m. 9. 
5 Rot. (garder.) liberat. pro regina, &c., 19-20 Edw. I, 
6 Pat. 18 Rich. Il., p.1, m. 14. 7 Willis. 
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Master Robert Hoskyn, Rector of the Parish Church of St. Mary and 
St. Brigade, proposing to visit the Church of St. Peter at Rome, and 
other holy places, made his will January 27th, 1450-1, and gave to 
the Friars of Haverford the two books of Godefridus and Rex- 
mundus, and 6s. 8d. to pray fur his soul; the will was proved at 
Oxford, on the 31st. ® 

William Perrot, of Haroldstone, knt., by will proved June 7th, 
1508, bequeathed 5s. to the Preaching Friars of St. Saviour’s, Haver- 
fordwest. His widow ‘‘ Joanna Wogan de Haroldston,” by will dated 
November 11th, 1504, and proved December 4th following, bequeathed 
them the same amount. ° 

The lands of this Priory amounted to only a few acres in extent. 
F. Thomas Rogers, prior, and all the convent granted May 9th, 1526, 
to F. Maurice Johns, one of the community, for his life, a chamber 
over the church gate next the street, and a garden joining on to it, on 
condition that he paid 20s. on entry, and afterwards a rent of 2s. a- 
year ; and nobody was to occupy it without the prior’s permission, 
together with the obedience of the Order. F. Lewis Johns, prior, and 
the convent, December 20th, 1584, let to Richard Taillor, merchant 
of this town, and Elizabeth Matho his wife, five gardens called the 
Freers Gardyns lying together near the bridge, along with the Freers 
Medowe adjoining the gardens and between the bridge and the road 
thence to Prendergast on the E., the land of Henry Cathorne, esq., 
on the W., the Gledy on the S., and land of the same Henry on the 
N. ; to be held for 99 years, at the rent of 8s. a-year. And Novem- 
ber 26th, 1535, the same F. Lewis Jonys, ‘‘ by the patience of God,” 
prior, and the convent let to Henry ap Owen, of this town, gent., and 
Alice his wife, for their lives, a stable or litile tenement with a small 
garden annexed in le Bryggestrete, between the tenement of John 
Vachan and the convent limekiln ; with entry through the great gate 
of the convent; with the moiety of a burgage in Bryggestrete, be- 
tween the tenement of Henry Catherne on the N. and that of John 
Vachan on the S§. : all for the rent of 8s. 4d. a-year. ” 

In the presence of Hugh Harris, mayor of the town, and several 
others, the Suffragan Bishop of Dover suppressed this house, Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1538, when the surrender was signed by the prior and seven 
religious. 

M*, We y® plor & co’ue’te of Harford west of one assente and co’sente wt owte 
any coaceyon or co’sell do gyve ow™ howse In to y* handds of y® lorde vysytor to y® 
kyngs vse; desyerynge hys grace to be good & gracyous to vs. In Wytienes we 
subscrybe thys byll wt ow™ p’per handds the ij'® day of septe’ber In the xxx‘! yere of 
y® raygne of ow’ most dred sou’en lorde kynge Henry y® VIII*», 

Lewys Jouns pior of Harford west, d’. 

Moris JOHNS. 

p’ me fr’em HuGO’E Says? 

p’ me fr’em RICHARDU’ WADE. 

p’ me fratrem RoGER’ Rockers. 

p’ me fratre’ JoH’EM BAKER. 


p’ me fr’e’ D’D PERKYN. 
p’ me fr’e’ WYLHELM’. 1! 





8 Monumenta Academica (Rolls Series). 8 Archxologia Cambrensis. 
10 Ministers’ Accounts, 30-31 Hen. VIII., No. 189. 
ll Treas. of Rec. of Exchequer: vol. B ,*,, Submission of Monasteries, No. 51. 
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The last religious seems to have withdrawn his consent at the last 
moment ; for his name is smeared over and unfinished. 

The visitor next day sold almost all the goods for 9/. 10s. 7d., out 
of which he paid the debts of the house and his own costs, amounting 
to 61. 19s. 10d., and so carried off 2/. 10s. 9d., and a chalice weigh- 
ing 18 ounces. He committed the house, with the fixtures and a 
few articles, to the care of the mayor, and so departed. 

The blacke freerys of Harforde west. 

M4, this iij day of septemb’ in the xxx yere of kyng Henry the VI[I**. Iny* 
freerys of Harford weste in y* p’sens of the Kingis visitor Mr. Hewe Heris mayer y’ 
John sotton Gentilmon Lewys Thomas & Henry Bowen & other all y® stuffe & haber- 
dasche yn y* howse was solide as by p’cellysin a bill yt dothe appere for the w™ the 
visitor toke mony to pay dettorys y'* su’ ix/i. xs. vijd., of y¢ w°*su’ he payde y’ for olld 
dettys & heis chargis alloweyd ; y* rest he toke wt him & a chales weing xviij vnc’ 
& so delyueryd y* howse w* the app’ten’nce to y* seide mayer & y remay’ing in the 
howse. 

In the quere a tabill at y® hei aut’ xijd. It’ y® newe stallys xxvjs. viijd. also in 
the chirche y® candelbemys & tabil of dlabast’ as yt stode. In the Hall the tabills & 
formeis. other thingis be non in yt howse to make eny mony of. In Witnes we sub- 
scribe ow" handis: and yt y* to be rememberyd ; y® payeme’t here dewe be 
vjli. xixs. xd.; so y® still in the visitorys handis ls. ixd. M4. ij bells in y* stepill. 

p’ me Hucone’ Herys. 
’? me 10H EM SOTTON. 
ARRY BOWEN. 

p’ me LEWYs THOMAS, 12 


One of the bells was subsequently sold to Jchn Coore, grocer, of 
London, and was sent by Hugh Harreis as far as Bristol, at the costs 
of 2s. for taking down, and 5s. 4d. for the carriage. There was no 
lead, except perhaps a few gutters. ™ 

The Friars had already leased the whole of their possessions, ex- 
cept the church and churchyard, and their dwelling, with four 
chambers, a hall, and a kitchen. In the hands of Harris, the rent of 
these was now fixed at 13s. 4d. a-year, so that with the three leases, 
the total rental was 26s. 8d.; but the site remained entirely un- 
tenanted, and in 1548 part of the desolated building fell to the 
ground. The particulars of sale were drawn up for Roger Barlow, 
of Slebech, in Pembrokesh., gent., and Thomas Barlow, of Catfield, 
in Norfolk, clerk ; and the sale was settled, June 4th, 1546, by the 
Commissioners of the Court of Augmentations.’* The royal grant was 
made, June 26th following ; and Roger and Thomas Barlow received 
(with other church property, for 7051. 6s. 8d.) to them and their heirs 
and assigns for ever, all the late Friars’ house, with lands, buildings, 
etc , belonging, and the rents from the last Lady-day, except bells, 
lead, and other metals ; to be held in socage as of the royal manor of 
Haverfordwest, by fealty only and not in capite, and the rent of 16d. 
at Michaelmas to the crown. ” 

On the site of the Priory, an inn has been built, called the “ Black 
Horse,” where some stone traces of this religious house may still be 
seen. 





12 Thidem, No. 27. 
18 Church Inventories; Land Revenue Office, bundle 449, No. 10. 
14 Treas. of Rec. of Exchequer; vol. A ,3,, Inventories of Frieries, fol. 5. 
15 Ministers’ Accounts, 36-37 Hen. VIII., No. 235. 
16 Particulars for grants, 38 Hen. VIII. 
17 Pat. 88 Henry VIIL., p. 9, m. 1. 
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CHANCERY INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM, HEN. VIIL., 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Baptismal Bundle. 


Patronymic. Number. 

Bussy ... 

Bussy ... 

Chaworth 

Denman 

Demock 
Eltofte ... 

Gloucester . 

. Hussey alias Huse 
ogekinson ... 


Lenton 


Maundewell ... 
Porter ... oes aoe oon 

attinct. Suffolk see ‘a ove —, (comes) 
Thorppe ai ove «+» Robe 
Waiwen son ase ove oa en 
Woodde ss wees eee, ~ Christopher 


Dp Cor COCO CO COCO Co Com DS Ob 


Baptismal Regnal 
Name. year. 


Annesley... —_ ww in « 16 Hen. viii. ... 
Brennesley .. John we a see 
Bevercotes .. William 

William ‘ 

William (vice comes)... 

Richard ey 

Thomas 

John . 

ove «.» Richard 

Cheyney .. ... Thomas (miles) 
Clifton .. ... Robert.. 
Fitzwilliam 
Fulgeham 
Fitzwilliam 
Fitzwilliam 


Patronymic. 


William (miles) 
noe ¢ ( _— 


Y a ( (miles) . 
omas 
William 
Thomas 
Nicholas 


Thomas ae — 
Edward Stanley (Lord) 
William ie a 
Robert... 

Peter 

Thomas 

Roland ... 

Humphry 

William ove 


John ... one 
Edward (miles) 





CHANCERY INQUISITIONES POST MORTEM. 


Patronymic. 


Stannope 
Shirley ... 
Slory 
Sutton 
Stanley ... 
Savage 
Stanhope 
Saunders... 
Sherwood 


Truthall ... 
Teverey ... 
Thimbulby 
Thurland... 

. Twyselton 
Vavasour 
Vicars als Rothe- 

wood 


Waren ... 
} - 
Willoughby 
Wymbushe 


Williamson 


Surname. 


Strelley... 


Bevercottes 
Caxton ... 
Cressey ... 
— 
oggyne 
po. el 
Dreton ... 
Dunston 
Fairfax ... 
— nee 
yndeley 
Lakan ... 
Meringe 
Monoux... 
Mawer ... 
Molyneux 
Merying 
Monoux 
Norres ... 
Pole 
Pogge ... 
Griffith ... 
Haselrigg 
Husy 
Hunt 


Baptismal 
Name. 


Richard (stat proband) 
ca in aes 


Robert ... we 
Thomas (miles) 
Edward... ove 
John (miles) ... 
Richard ea 
Thomas a 
Foresta de Commissio 
ad a damas 
Richard - 


Henry (miles) .. 
Christopher 


John ... 


attinct. 


Wm. 
Christr. 


Regnal 


Soar. Number. 


5 
9 
i . 


12 
Vide Montegle. 
19 Hen. viii. ... 
20 


22 
7 
9 

14 

16 

19 
4 


Vide Rothewood. 


28Vill Nott. 





THE FAMILY OF DERLEY. 


Surname. Description. Date. 


Baptismal 
‘ame. 
Holte ... q eae * 
Hastings 7“ +. miles » 
Hatfield ‘in oon te 
Hollys ... = . ..- miles 
Jesopp ... ‘a “a 
Kytson ... ov -. miles 
Leke . on = 
Purefrey eee eve 
Rocliff ... wi --- Miles 
Sheffield ... Robt. «. Miles 24 
Strelley ~ — damp.vers miles 28 
Strelley Nich. i 30 
Sacheverel 
Stokewithe 
Skevington 
Towneley 
Topcliffe 
Vavasour 
Wastenes 
Williamson... 
Willoughby ... Richd. 
INQUISITIONES CAPTZ VIRTUTE OFFICII. 
Porter ... .. John ae av 29 Hen. viii. ... 
Husee ... .. Dns «. attinct 29 9%” 





THE FAMILY OF DERLEY, OF DERLEY, OR DARLEY, 
CO. DERBY. 


[The following is from the Visitation of Yorkshire, 1584-5.]} 





Nicolaus de Derley, dominus manerii de Derley=............ 


in comitatu Derbiz. 
y, 1h | 


Robertus de Derley, filius Nicolai. 


| 

ale | 
alle Willielmus de Derley, filius Roberti, = 
heres manerii, de Derley. | 











alle Andreas de Derley,=Amicia, filia de Thome de Edensore, 
filius Wilelmi. senescalli ——. Derbiw de Balliva 
e Pecco. 





| u 
Hugo de Derley, filius Andres, =Juliana, filia Rogeri 
obiit temp. Henry III. | de Buckminster. 





| 
Isabella, filia et heres Hugonis de Derley, nupta Willo. de Gracton, 
filio Tho. de Gracton, ipse obiit sine hzredu. 


Arms of Derley, or Darley, of Darley, temp, Edward III. :—Gules, six fleurs-te- 
lis, argent. 





OAK TREE, DONINGTON PARK. 


A FEW WORDS UPON SOME OLD TREES. 


BY THE LATE JOHN JOSEPH BRIGGS. 


Amonest trees, the yew seems to have been one of the most highly 
prized in this country from the very earliest times. Two thousand 
years ago, probably, it was an article of use, for in the Museum of 
Lewes Castle is a wooden anchor of peculiar shape, made from a yew 
tree, supposed to have belonged to a canoe of the ancient British period. 
This object is probably unique. Yew, as is well known, was the 
favourite wood of which the ancients made their bows which they 
used in archery. They also seem to have had great fondness for 
planting this tree in the most sacred places ; as for instance, the very 
extraordinary group of yews called “ The Seven Sisters,” at Fountains 
Abbey, and the venerable yew which still exists in the churchyard of 
Darley Dale, in Derbyshire. After speaking of the church of Darley, 
Gisborne, in his ‘‘ Reflections,” thus notices this noble tree— 
‘* Nor shall thy reverend Yew, the sire who holds 

His sceptre verdant through the changeful year, 

Unnoticed stand. He has beheld, like thee. 

Thousands entomb’d within his shadow, heard 

r+ ages past the sobs, the heart-fetched groans, 

yok pee anguish ere the grave was closed, 
drank the mourner’s tears! Yes, he has felt, 

Like thee, the war of elements; like thee, 

Escaped the fury of that deadlier strife 

Which mortals sometimes urge ; sparing nor sex, 


Nor age, nor science, nor the works of art, 
Nor God’s high altar!” 
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The yew tree alluded to in these lines is of great antiquity, and 
still retains considerable beauty. Its size is very extraordinary, 
measuring 11 yards round the trunk, taking the mean circumference 
of it, and its branches have extended to a considerable distance. 

In the gardens at Kilbourne Hall, in Derbyshire, which are in the 
ancient style, are some splendid yews. At Elvaston Castle, too, are 
some very noticeable trees. In Melbourne Gardens, a remarkable 
walk over-arched with yew trees,* and the yew hedges of William 
III.’s time, are admired by every stranger. At the west end of 
Sudbury Church, an ancient structure mantled with ivy, is a 
picturesque yew, under which are deposited the remains of George 
Charles, Lord Vernon, who died at Gibraltar in 1885, and Frances 
Maria, Lady Vernon, who died at Poynton Hall, in Cheshire, in 1837. 
This spot, we believe, was chosen by his lordship as his last resting 
place. [One of the finest in the county, next to that at Darley Dale, 
is the one in the churchyard at Duffield. ] 

On Oker Hill, in the Dale of Darley, is a somewhat remarkable 
eminence, said to have been a Roman station, on the top of which 
stand two remarkable trees, planted, it is said, by two brothers under 
somewhat peculiar circumstances. The poet Wordsworth, when 
travelling through Darley Dale, was so much struck by their singular 
appearance and history, that he made them the subject of a beautiful 
sonnet. It is said that these trees were planted by two brothers, 
who, after they. had set them, turned their backs upon each other, 
and never saw one another afterwards. 

By the side of a pool at Knowle Hills, in Derbyshire, is a remark- 
able beech tree, so large and luxuriant that Davies has honoured it 
with a notice in his ‘‘ History of Derbyshire.” Upon its bark are 
carved the names and initials of numerous persons. On the north 
side are two initial letters, underneath which occurs the date 1782, 
and on another part is the date 1796. These were evidently cut in 
those respective years, and are yet clear and distinct, although it will 
be seen one has been executed 87 and the other 101 years ago. 
Probably, however, the tree has grown little since, for had it been 
young and flourishing the bark would have speedily healed. The 
facts above stated show for how long a period an aged tree will retain 
an impression upon its rind. These dates seem to indicate that 
even 101 years ago the tree was of no ordinary size, to induce persons 
to visit and carve their names upon it. 

I had once an opportunity of gaining a little knowledge with 
reference to the ash tree. Two ash trees planted in light soil about 
the year 1794 were cut down in 1848, in the parish of Melbourne, 
which when cross-cut showed 52 internal rings, One ring is said to 
represent the growth of one year, so that according to this calculation 
these two trees would be 52 years of age. Their ascertaincd age was 
54 years from the time of planting, so that it appears to me the 
mode of calculating the age of timber by its rings is not unlikely to 





* See notes on these trees on paze 22. 
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be correct. The trunk of one of these trees measured 11 feet long aud 
11 inches in circumference ; the other 18 feet by 11 inches. 

In Donington Park, Leicestershire, the oaks are very interesting. 
Historians mention that Geoffrey Chaucer, the prince of English 
poets, resided at Castle Donington, and that he was particularly 
partial to, and wrote poetry under, a particular oak. This statement 
is open to discussion. There are other Castle Doningtons than that 
in Leicestershire. It appears from history that John of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster, married, for his third wife, Lady Catherine Swinford. 
This took place i in 1869, and her sister Philippa had been previously 
married to the poet, in 1369. ‘Shortly after this marriage,” says 
Clarke in his “Riches of Chaucer,” “we find Sir Geoffrey in possession 
of the Castle Donington Park and Castle, the noble presentation for 
life of his priucely brother-in-law.” Ashmole says of Donington 
Castle, that it was built by a general of King Stephen’s, and in course 
of time became the residence of Sir Geoffrey Chaucer. Evelyn says in 
his “Sylvia,” “that at Castle Donington is a famous oak called 
‘Chaucer’s Oak,’ under which he wrote several of his poems; and 
moreover that Chaucer planted three oaks, ‘The King’s Oak,’ ‘The 
Queen’s Oak,’ and ‘ Chaucer’s Oak.’” Now it is pretty evident that 
the great Wickliffe and Chaucer were friends, and it is said that the 
Leicester monks more greatly dreaded Chaucer’s poetry than Wick- 
liffe’s divinity. Upon a whole review of the subject I think there is 
good evidence to suppose that Chaucer resided at Donington, and 
that he was frequently at Donington Park. But if Chaucer never 
was at the park, and never composed a poem under one of its oaks, 
there is no doubt the interest attached to them is very great. Many 
of the old Saxon writers refer to immense forests of oak trees which 
covered this part of Britain, and there are individual trees standing 
in Donington Park which must have formed part of these forests. 
One which goes by the name of ‘‘ Daniel Lambert,” after the fat man 
of Leicester, is 15 yards in circumference 15 feet above its base. 
This giant of the forest has no doubt flourished in vigour and beauty 
for a thousand years. Many other trees in this domain are very 
remarkable, especially the old ones, which are writhed and twisted 
into very picturesque shapes. 

An oak in its prime, called the “ Boundary Oak,” from its growing 
on the boundary which divides the county of Leicester from that of 
Nottingham, is a remarkable and beautiful tree, and contains in its 
top, according to estimate, 200 feet of timber. 

All the remarkable trees in Britain are far too numerous to 
mention, otherwise might be described the famous oak at Pansanger ; 
the venerable one at Welbeck, * through which it is said a coach and 
four might be driven ; the “‘ Queen’s Elm,” at Richmond ; the famous 
lime tree at Kew; the oak 86 feet in circumference at Hampton 
Court; the venerable oak at Busby House; the grand oaks of 
Sherwood Forest, under which hunted Robin Hood and his merry men. 





* The “ Greendale Oak,” of which a 4 detailed and illustrated notice will be 
found in “ RELIQUARY,” vol. xxii., pp. 129 to 138. 
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Perhaps the oldest Spanish chestnut in England is in Lord Ducie’s 
Park, Gloucestershire, under which, according to an engraved inscrip- 
tion upon it, King John held a Parliament. Under a picture of it at 
Totworth Court is inscribed as follows :—“ A Spanish chestnut tree 
at Totworth, Gloucestershire, nineteen yards in circumference, men- 
tioned by Sir Thomas Atkyns as a famous tree in King John’s time, 
and in Evelyn’s ‘‘ Sylvia” for its magnitude.” Tradition carries this 
tree back to the days of the Saxon King Egbert, who reigned from 
799 to 887. It still lives and bears fruit, some of which was sent to 
me last autumn. 

I may here mention that in felling and sawing up some of the old 


THE GREENDALE OAK, AT WELBECK. 


trees in Sherwood Forest, not a long time ago, the letters K. J., with 
@ crown, were distinctly visible in the centre of them. This would 
lead one to suppose that they were timber trees in the reign of King 
John, and were not too much decayed to be called so at the time they 
were felled. Supposing, therefore, they were marked in the year 
1200, and that they were 100 years old at that time, they would be 
780 years old when they were cut down. It is not going too much 
out of the way to suppose that if they had been suffered to remain 
standing, they would have lived from 200 to 800 years longer without 
becoming completely decayed. This would bring the age of an oak 
to 1,000 years. 

I have already referred to many fine old trees, but I must not omit 
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to mention the large vine in the gardens attached to Cumberland 
Lodge in that park. This vine is but little known, but it is con- 
siderably larger than the one at Hampton Court, filling a house 185 
feet long, and producing a prodigious crop of grapes. 

There have been few more interesting and wonderful trees than 
the Golynos Oak, which grew on the estate from which it takes its 
name, about four miles from the seaport town of Newport, in the 
county of Monmouth. It was purchased by the late Thomas 


DR. JOHNSON’S WILLOW TREE. 


Harrison, Esq. (many years his Majesty’s Purveyor of Plymouth 
Dockyard and Dean Forest), in the year 1810, for one hundred 
guineas, and was felled by him the same year. Five men were 
twenty days stripping and cutting it down, and two men were 
employed one hundred and thirty-eight days sawing it. The expense 
of stripping, felling, and sawing, exclusive of superintending the 
conversion or hullage of any part of it, was eighty-two pounds. It 
was felled in several parts, and stages were erected for the workmen 
to stand on to cut down the valuable limbs. Previously to being 
felled it was divested of its smaller branches, which were placed as a 
bed, to prevent the timber from bursting in falling. The main trunk 
of the tree was nine feet and a half in diameter, and consequently no 
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saw could be found long enough to cut it down, two saws were there 
fore brazed together. In cutting the main trunk through, a stone 
was discovered six inches in diameter, six feet from the butt, and 
three feet in a diametrical direction from the rind, round which the 
timber was perfectly sound. The rings in its butt being reckoned, it 
was discovered that this tree had gone on increasing for upwards of 
four hundred years, and as many of its lateral branches were dead, 
and some broken off, it is presumed it must have stood little short of 
a century after it had attained maturity. When erect it overspread 
four hundred and fifty-two square yards of ground. It contained 
2,426 cubic feet of timber, and produced in the market nearly £600. 
The bark was in some parts three inches thick. 

[The tree engraved on the preceding page, “‘ Dr. Johnson’s Willow,” 
is said to have been planted, when a boy, by the great lexicographer, 
who, it is recorded, had such a love for it that he never failed on each 
recurring visit to Lichfield, during his long life, to “‘ gaze upon and con- 
template” it. It stood on the way to Stowe, but in 1815 a goodly 
part of it broke off and fell, from sheer decay. In 1819 the tree was 
entirely blown down, and the present willow—a shoot from the old 
stock—planted in its place.—Ep. “‘ RELiquary.”’] 
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COVERED PATH OF YEW TREES, MELBOURNE HALL. 


A NOTE UPON MELBOURNE GROUNDS. 


An allusion, having on page 18 been made by my late friend, to 
the grounds of Melbourne Hall, with their curious covered yew-tree 
path, I have thought the following brief notes on those grounds, 
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prepared by me on another occasion, might prove interesting to my 
readers. The grounds, in some particulars bearing a resemblance to 
those at Elvaston Castle, are a good example of the curious style of 
planting and “laying out” in vogue a century or two back, when 
grim stateliness and severity of line, angle, and curve, were among its 
general characteristics. They have a picturesqueness aud an appear- 
ance of old-wcrldness about them that is eminently refreshing, and 
carries one back, in imagination, to the days of Queen Anue, aud to 
times when the ladies who peopled the house and paced “in measured 
step and slow,” the terraced garden and its geometrical walks, wore— 


“* My high commode, my damask gown, 


My laced shoes of Spanish leather ; 
A silver bodkin on my head, 
And a dainty plume of feather,” 


the stiff-laced bodice, flounced and hooped petticoat, gaily-laced 
apron, and gown of ‘‘ fearful and wonderful make,” and were accom- 
panied by their gallants in full-powdered wigs, long-skirted and 
profusely-buttoned coats, flapped pockets, immense cuffs edged with 
lace, gay shoulder-knots, ruffles, girdles, lace cravats, and spangled 
loves. 

Very stiff and solemn, indeed, must they have looked in those days, 
when not a tree was planted but with a view to studied precision and 
uniformity, and when the costumes were as frigid and stately as the 
gavottes in which the wearers slowly moved to dirge-like time. By 
lopping, and trimming, and praning, the trees and shrubs were made 
to assume unnatural, stiff, and formal shapes, and by the same process, 
dress was made to keep pace with the fashion. 

The grounds, or “ Meibourne Gardens,” as they are popularly 
called, cover nearly twenty acres of ground, and the “ Pool,” that is 
the lake, known as “ Melbourne Pool,” is also about twenty-two 
acres in extent. One of the most strikingly curious features of the 
grounds is its ‘‘ Lovers’ Walk” or “ Tunnel ” alluded to on page 18. 
It is a walk of considerable length, formed of very aged yew trees, 
planted in double row, and so thorougly arched and netted and inter- 
grown with each other as to form a litera] arched passage or tunnel 
of evergreens. This singular arrangement of natural interlacing, 
kept in proper form, and well trained and trimmed, is an object of 
interest to visitors. So thickly interlaced and interwoven are the 
branches, and so closely are the interstices filled in with the compact 
foliage of the yew, that only a very subdued and dreamy kind of 
light is admitted, and the atmosphere, always damp and clammy, 
has that peculiar odour that invariably arises from the decaying 
portions of trees of the kind. The outside of a part of this covered 
walk is shown in the engraving, as are also a portion of the fine back- 
ground of forest trees, and some of the “‘ stately walks,” and old-world 
statuary. 

The lawn in front of the mansion is laid out in ornamental beds, 
planted with flowers and dotted over with groups and single figures 
in statuary, richly sculptured ornamental vases, and other usual 
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decorations. Amongst these it is interesting to note that when 
purchased, two hundred and fifty years ago—about 1630—the pair 
of black figures cost only thirty pounds, while for the Perseus and 
Andromeda no more than forty-five pounds were paid. 

At the opposite side of the grounds from the Hall is an alcove of 
wrought iron of elaborate design, bearing the arms of Coke and 
other devices. This alcove, with the main walk and intervening 
central basin and ever-flowivg fountain, is seen in the distance in the 
next engraving, which also gives a fair idea of the general quaintness 
and uniformity in “laying out” of the style of the grounds. 

In another part is a “cool grot”” of picturesque character, bearing 


THE GARDENS, MELBOURNE HALL. 


a marble tablet, on which are some lines by the Hon. George Lamb. 
It is a spring of mineral water, over which is erected a rustic grotto 
of stonework, spars, shells, stalactites, and other natural objects 
tastefully arranged ; the lines are as follows :— 
** Rest, weary stranger, in this shady cave, 

And taste, if languid, of the mineral wave ; 

There’s virtue in the draught ; for health that flies 

From crowded cities and their smoky skies, 


Here lends her power from every glade and hill, 
Strength to the breeze, and medicine to the rill.” 


To the south-east of the parterred lawn the grounds ‘‘ become 
entirely changed in character, and the visitor wanders through sylvan 
walks bounded on either side by impenetrable yew hedges, which 
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intersect each other in every direction ; at every turn coming upon 
a fine piece of sculpture or rippling stream, or bubbling fountain. 
One of these walks leads to a gentle eminence at the junction of three 
splendid glades, with gigantic lime edges, in the centre of which is 
placed the enormous bronzed vase of lead—one of the finest pieces 
of modelling in existence—called the ‘Seasons,’ which, with another 
exquisite, although plainer vase, placed almost in close contiguity, 
was presented by Queen Anne to her Vice-chamberlain, Thomas 
Coke. On the pedestals of each one are the initials (T. C.) of this 
Thomas Coke, to whom they were given.” On the occasion of the 
“Seasons” vase being repaired, more than forty years ago, the 
following inscription was placed in its interior :— 


HOC SIMULACRUM 
EX DONO ANN REGINA 
THOMA COKE ARMIGERO DOMINI CUBICULARII 
VICEM FUNGENTE 
POSITUM 
E LOCO MOTUM ET AD VETEREM 
NORMAM RESTITUTUM 
GULIELMUS VICECOMES MELBOURNE 
PRINCEPS DOMINORUM REGII THESAURI 
REPOSUIT 
ANNO VICTORIZ REG. QUARTO 
ANNO CHRISTI 1840. 


The Scotch firs, which form a prominent feature in the grounds, 
were planted in the reign of King William the Third. They are 


remarkably fine, the trunks being in many instances eighty feet in 
height, and thirteen or fourteen feet in circumference. One of these 
Scotch firs, which fell in the spring of 1875, was known to be one 
hundred and seventy-six years old, and it was of the following 
extraordinary dimensions :—Its height was eighty-two feet; the 
length of the butt, thirty-nine feet ; the circumference at eight feet 
from the ground, ten feet eight inches ; the circumference at thirty-nine 
feet from the ground, nine feet two inches ; and the total contents of the 
timber were three hundred and forty cubic feet. A Wisteria, trained 
on the wall near to the conservatory and muniment-room, was, when 
I saw it, said to be the largest and finest in existence ; its extent 
along the wall at that time being no less than two hundred and 
sixty-four feet. 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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NOTES ON SOME EARLY PRINTED BOOKS IN 
THE LIBRARY OF KING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
AT ST. ALBANS. 


BY THE LATE HENRY WILLIAM HENFREY.* 


Dourine a visit paid to the interesting old town of St. Albans, I 
made a careful examination of the books belonging to the Grammar 
School. The following pages contain notes of all those printed in 
the fifteenth century, which, it is hoped, may be of some interest to 
the lovers of old books ; the more so, as no list of any part of this 
library has before been published. The descriptions are purposely 
brief, as references are given to large bibliographical works where 
those works are fully described, and I have endeavoured to avoid 
occupying too much of the valuable space of the “ Tae Reiiquary.” 

By the kindness of the Rev. W. J. Lawrance, who allowed me to 
inspect the Caxtons under his care, I am enabled to present the 
reader with some particulars of these valuable specimens of the pro- 
ductions of our first printer. They were discovered in a very curious 
manner by Mr. William Blades, who gives the following particulars of 
the circumstance :— 


“ Some account of this, the most extensive recovery of its kind on record, may be 
found interesting, and shows strongly the importance of examining the covers of old 
books before rejecting them. In the summer of 1858 I embraced an opportunity of 
inspecting the old library in the Grammar School attached to the Abbey of St. 
Alban. I found a few valuable books all contained (and I believe are at the present 
time) in an old deal cupboard, — which the leakage from the roof had dripped, 
apparently for years. It must have been long since any one had touched a book 
Gun, and the amount of dust and decay was certainly enough to deter even a biblio- 
maniac from so doing. After examining a few interesting books, I pulled out one 
which was lying flat upon the top of others. It was in a most deplorable state, 
covered thickly with a damp, sticky dust, and with a considerable portion of the 
back rotted away by wet. e white decay fell in lumps on the floor as the un- 
appreciated volume was opened. It ee to be Geoffrey Chaucer’s English trans- 
lation of ‘* Boecius de Consolatione Philosophiw,” printed by Caxton, in the original 
binding, as issued from Caxton’s workshop, and uncut! On examining the amount 
of damage it had sustained, I found the wet, which had injured the book, had also, 
by separating the layers of papers of which the covers were composed, revealed the 
interesting fact that several fragments, on which Caxton’s types appeared, had been 
used in their manufacture. After vexatious opposition, and repeated delays, the 
Acting Trustees were induced to allow the book, which they now prized highly, to be 
deposited in the care of Mr. J. Winter Jones, of the British Museum, for the urpose 





of rebinding. On dissecti e covers they were found to be composed entirely of 
8 Nee 


waste sheets from Caxton’ , two or three being printed on one side only. The 
two covers yielded no less than 56 balf-sheets of printed paper, proving the existence 
of three works from Caxton’s Press quite unknown before.”’ 

Both the Boethius and the fragments are now in a neat and good 
binding ; but the whole of the remainder of the library is apparently 
in the same state as when Mr. Blades visited it. 





* These highly interesting and valuable bibliographical notes were written for me 
for the “ RELIQUARY ” some length of time before his death, by Mr. Henfrey, whose 
admirable work upon “ English Coins” is a standard ‘‘ guide” to collectors, but its 
appearance was frem time to time deferred that I mig t carry out an intention of 
accompanying it with some fac-simile illustrations. That intention has now to be 
abandoned, and I print the MS as written, with a deep and profound expression of 
regret that death has removed from the ranks of archeology so gifted a bibliographer, 
so learned a numismatist, and so careful a writer as Mr. Henfrey, whom the anti- 
quarian world could ill afford to lose.—LL. Jewitt. 
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I now subjoin the lists ; the fourteen productions of Caxton being 
placed first :— 


I. 


A BoKE OF THE HOOLE LyrF oF Jason. Folio. No date (1477?). Printed in 
Type No. 8 of Dibdin, and Type 2 of Mr. Blades. 

This work was translated by Caxton, from the French of Raoul Le Fevre. A per- 
fect copy consists of 148 leaves, of which the first is blank. The St. Albans copy has 
ten only, viz.: Folios 56, 63, 122, 126, 130, 137, 145, 146, 147, and 148. There are 
neither numerals, signatures, nor catch words. 

A complete copy sold at the Gardner sale, 1854, for £105. 

See Dibdin's so ey Antiquities, vol. i., pp. 53-59; Bibliotheca Spenceri- 
ana, vol. iv., pp. 195-210 ; and Dibdin’s Bibliographical Tour, vol. iii., p. 582. Also 
Mr. Blades’ Life and Typography of William Cazton, vol. ii., pp. 33-35. 


Il. 


THe Horst, THE SHEEP, AND THE GoosE.—VariI0Us STANZAS.—THE PROPER 
APPLICATION OF CERTAIN NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE, AND VERBS. Quarto. No printer’s 
name, place, or date. (Ante 1479). 

This is a production of John Lydgate. When perfect it consisted of 18 leaves, of 
which the first was doubtless blank. There are no signatures or catchwords. 

This work is printed in Type No. 3 of Dr. Dibdin, and No. 2 of Mr. Blades. 

Three copies only, besides that at St. Albans, are known. This latter is a frag- 
ment of four leaves, ending :— Yf he take the londe he fleeth. Explicit.” 

See Dr. Dibdin’s Ty og aphical Antiquities, vol. i. p. 808 ; and Mr. Blades’ Life 

and Typography of Wi iam Caxton, vol. ii., pp. 56-59. 


IIL. 


THE CHORLE AND THE BIRDE. Quarto. First Edition. Without name, place, or 
date. (Ante 1479). 

This is one of the minor poems of John Lydgate. It is printed in Type No. 3 of Dr. 
Dibdin, and No. 2 of Mr. Blades, without signatures, or catchwords. 

When perfect it contains 10 leaves, of which the first is blank. A perfect copy 
is in the Public Library at Cambridge, and a fragment of the only other known copy 
is at St. Albans. The latter consists of two leaves only, the 3rd and 6th. The 3rd 
leaf commences :— 

** T am now taken, and stande under danger, 
Holde streight that I may not flee.” 


The 6th ends thus :— 
** Tam a foole to tell all attones, 
Or teache a chorle the pris of precious stones.” 
See Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. i., pp. 306-308 ; and Mr. Blades’ Life 
and Typography of William Cazton, vol. ii., p. 60. 


IV. 


Toe TEMPLE OF BRASS, OR THE PARLIAMENT OF FowLs.—A TREATISE WHICH 
JOHN SKOGAN SENT UNTO THE LORDS EXHORTING THEM TO LOSE NO TIME 
IN THEIR YOUTH.-—THE GOOD COUNSEL OF CHAUCER.—BALLAD OF THE VILLAGE 
WITHOUT PAINTING.—ENVOY OF ClIAUCER TO SKOGAN. Quarto. Without name, 
place, or date. (Ante 1479). 

Only the first 24 leaves of this book exist; and it is impossible to say what the 
—_—_— ee contained. 

In the Public Library at Cambridge are preserved these 24 leaves; but the only 
other copy known is that at St. Albans. It consists of leaves 11 to 24 inclusive, 
printed in Type No. 2 of Mr. Blides, without numerals, signatures, or catchwords. 

The first page (leaf 11) commences thus :— 

* Than telleth it that from a sterry place, 
How affrican hath him cartage shewd.” 

The last page ends thus :— 

‘* Alas scogan of old folke ne yonge, _ 
Was never erst scogan blamed for his toge.” 


See Mr. Blades’ Life and Typography of William Cazton, vol. ii., pp. 61-63. 
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V. 
Boerutivs, A. M. T. S. De consolatione philosophisw, in English, folio. 


‘* The Boke of Consolacion of Philosophie ; whiche that boecius made for his com- 
forte and consolacion &c Atte requeste of a singuler friend and gossib of myne J 
william Caxton have done my debuoir & payne tenprynte it in fowrme as is here- 
afore made é&c.” 

Printed in Type 8 of Dibdin (Typographical Antiquities), or Type 2 of Mr. Blades 
(How to tell a Caxton, 8vo. 1870). No place or date (Ante 1479). 

This work was translated by Geoffrey Chaucer, and printed by William Caxton. 

“Tt isin Latin and English ; the Latin not cited at length, but only a few verses 
or lines of a period, and then the whole of that pericd in English; and so on alter- 
nately Latin and English throughout.” 

The Latin quotations are in Type 3 of Mr. Blades. 

This edition has neither signatures numerals, or catchwards. It is a perfect copy 
of 94 leaves of which the first is blank. 

The work ends by a long English colophon written by Caxton, with Chaucer’s epi- 
taph in Latin; the last verse of which is as follows :— 

** Post obitum Caxton voluit te viuere cura 
Willelmi. Chaucer clare poeta tuj 
Nam tua non solum compressit opuscula formis 
Has quoz sz laudes. iussit hic esse tuas.” 
See Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, edit. 1810, vol. i., pp. 303-306. Also 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. iv., pp. 810-312; Bohn’s Lowndes, edit. 1857, vol. i., 
. 229; Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, 4e edit., 1842, tome 1, p. 392; and Mr. Blades’ 
»P e, &c., vol. il., pp. 66-71. 
ixteen copies are known to exist ; at the Gardner sale, 1854, an imperfect copy 
sold for £70. 
VI. 

Tae DicTtes OR SAYENGIS OF THE PHILOSOPHRES. “ Enprynted by me William 
Caxton at Westmestre.” Second edition. Dated 1477, but printed about 1480 
(Blades). Folio. Printed in Type No. 2* of Mr. Blades. 

A perfect copy consists of 76 leaves, of which the first is blank. There are neither 
numerals, signatures, nor catchwords. Three imperfect leaves only are at St. 
Albans. 


A complete copy sold for £189 at the Townely sale, 1814. 
See Dr. Dibdin’s ay Antiquities, vol. i., pe: also Mr. Blades’ 
i 


iam Caxton, vol. ii., pp. 77, 78. 


VII. 


THE BoKE OF TULLE OF OLDE AGE; Enprynted by me symple persone William 
Caxton de. the xij of —e the yere of ourlord. M. CCCO. lxxxj. To which 
are added: TULLIUS HIS Book OF FRIENDSHIP; and the DECLARACYON, shew- 
ing wherein HonouReE should rest. Folio. 


When complete, the three tracts together have 117 printed and 8 blank leaves. It 
is printed in Type No. 3 of Dr. Dibdin, and No. 2 * of Mr. Blades. There are no nu- 
merals nor catchwords, but signatures. 

Seven fragments are at St. Albans, and Mr. Blades says that the “ Declamation” 
alone (20 leaves) is in private hands. 

See Dr. Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. i., pp. 119 to 180; and Mr. 
Blades’ Life and Typography of William Cazton, vol. ii., pp. 89 to 95. 


VII. 
em sEU Pica SaRuM. Quarto. Without name, place, or date. (Ante 
). 


Life and Typopraphy of 


An unique fragment of this production of Caxton’s press is at St. Albans. It con- 
sists of 8 leaves, which, being printed on both sides, make a total of 16 pages. The 
whole is in very contracted Latin ; in Type No. 3 of Mr. Blades. It is without nu- 
merals, signatures, or catchwords ; and is rubricated in red ink by hand. 

For further particulars see Mr. Blades’ Life and Typography of William 
Cazton, vol. ii., pp, 102, 103. 

IX. 


= ¥ 4 * r, Sarum. Second edition. Quarto. Without name, place, or date. 
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The only fragment known is at St. Albans ; and consists of four leaves, without 
numerals, signatures, or catchwords. It is printed in Type No. 3. of Mr. Blades; 
and the last two pages, being printed on one side only, are supposed by him to be 
trial or proof pages. 

See Mr. Blades’ Life and Typography of William Cazton, vol. ii., pp. 104, 105. 


x. 

Toe CRONICLES OF ENGLAND &¢C. Enpnted by me William Caxton. In 
thabbey of Westmynstre by london dc the x day of Juynthe yere of thincar- 
nacion of our lord god M. coce. lxxx. Folio. Printed in Type 4 of Dibdin and 
Mr. Blades. First Edition. 


This work has neither numerals nor catchwords, but signatures. It concludes on 
the recto of the third leaf after signature y 3 in eights; when complete, Total 182 
leaves, of which two are blank. The St. Albans copy, however, consists of six leaves 
only ; signatures h 2, h 3, h 4, h 6, h 6, and h 7. 

See Dibdin’s edition of the Typographical ay oy 1810, vol. i., pp. 85 e¢ 
seq. Also Bibliotheca Spenceriana, vol. iv., pp. 227-229; and Bohn’s Lowndes, 
edit. 1858, vol. i.. PP. 896, 397; Mr. Blades’ Life and Typography of William Caz- 
ton, vol. ii., pp. 109-111. 


XI. 


THE DESCRIPCION OF BRITAYNE &O. Fynysshed by me William Cazton the xviii 
day of August the yere of our lord god M. CCCC, lxxx. &c. Folio. 


Printed in Type 4 of Dr. Dibdin and Mr. Blades. 

This work has neither signatures, numerals, nor catchwords. When perfect it con- 
sists of 29 leaves; but the St. Albans copy has eight only, viz.:—Folios 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, and 17, 

references, see those to the Chronicles; also, Mr. Blades’ Life, &c., ii., 112, 
118. 


XII. 
Curta SAPIENCI# ; OR THE COURT OF SAPIENCE. Without Printer’s Name, place, 
or date. (1481?) Folio. Type 4 of Dr. Dibdin and Mr. Blades. 

This work consists of 38 leaves, of which the first is blank. There are no numerals 
nor catchwords, but the signatures are, a to d in eights, and e in sixes. 

Two leaves only are at St. Albans, viz. :—b 3 and b 6. 

See Dr. Dibdin’s Cage Antiquities, vol. i., pp. 325-330 ; and Mr. Blades’ 
Life and Typography of William Casxton, vol. ii., pp. 114-117. 


' XIIT. 


Tue LyF OF OUR LADY MADE BY DAN JOHN LyDGATE. Folio. “ my: ntyd by 
Wyllyam Caxton.” No date or place. Printed in type No. 4 of Dibdin, and 
No. 4 * of Mr. Blades. 

A perfect copy consists of 96 leaves, of which one is blank: There are signatures, 
but no numerals or catchwords. 

There are two leaves only of this work at St. Alban’s; signatures a 2 and a 7. 

See Dibdin’s Typographical Antiquities, vol. i., PP. 336-341; and Mr. Blades’ 

Life and Typography of William Caston, vol. ii., pp. 171-174. 


xIV. 


AN INDULGENCE GRANTED IN 1481 BY Pore Sixtus V. FOR ASSISTANCE AGAINST 
THE TURKS. 

At St. Albans are two unique fragments of the above, rinted in Latin on parch- 
ment. They were found in their copy of Boethius Mr. Blades, who says: 
“ Originally in one, the document was cut in two pieces by Caxton’s binder, who used 
them for strengthening the back of the book. They were pasted, one at the beginning 
and one at the end, down the whole length, inside the boards.” 

The type is No. 4 of Mr. Blades. See his Life and Typography of William 
Caxton, vol. ii., p. 184. 
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WORKS PRINTED IN ENGLAND. 


I. 
ABBREVIAMENTUM LIBRORUM LEGUM ANGLORUM. London, 1517. Quarto. 

An imperfect copy of this work, printed by John Rastell. When complete it ends 
on signature M 6, according to Dibdin ( {i@°y Antiquities, ed. 1816. vol. iii., 

. 84); but the St. Albans copy ends on M 2. The colophon is thus given by Dibdin 
Gaon also see a fac-simile of his mark, p. 81) :— 

“ q Tabula libri magni abbreuiamenti libroru legum Anglorum finit felicit’ impress, 
Londini impensis et industria Johanis Rastell, Anno Dni M. CCCCC. xvii. die x. 
Februarii.” 

IL 
TuRNER’S HERBAL: dedicated to Queen Elizabeth by William Turner. Quarto. 
Entirely black letter, except the Latin quotations. Numerous fine woodcuts. 

The Dedication is dated :—“‘ From my house at London in the crossed Fryers the 5 

daye of March. 1568.” 


A to T in sixes. 
Bound in the same volume is the following work, also a quarto, and in black 
letter, of which I translate the title-page :— 
** The thirde parte of Guilliam 
Turners Herball, wherein are 
conteined the herbes, trees, 
rootes and fruytes, whereof 
is no mention made of 
Dioscorides, Galene, Plinye, 
and other olde Authores. 
God saue the Quene. 
[Woodcut of the Royal Arms.] 
Imprinted at Collen b: 
Arnold Birctman, In the 


yeare of our Lorde M. D, LXVII. 
Cum Gratia & Privilegio Reg. Maiest.’’ 
The Dedication is to the College of Surgeons, and ends :—“ At Welles 1564. The 
24. day of June.” The book begins on signature “i, four leaves. Then follow Aaa 
to G g g in sixes. 


WORKS PRINTED ABROAD. 


§. Amprosit. Repertorium florigerum in tripertitum opus beati Ambrosii Episcopi 
Mediolanen. ordine alphabetico accuratissime digestum. Quarto; nearly all 
black letter, but some in Roman. 

The book contains signatures a to n in sixes, o in four leaves, and p in five. 

Also bound in the same volume are the following works of Saint Ambrose :— 

De Vocatione omnium gentium Hexameron. Liber de dignitate humane con- 
ditionis. Liber de Paradiso. De Cain et Abel. De Noe et Arca. De Abraam 
patriarcha. De Isaac et Anima. De Bono Mortis. De Fuga seculi. De Jacob et 
vita beata. De Joseph patriarcha, De benedictionibus patriarcharym. De Nabuthe 
Jezraelita. De Helia et Jeiunio. De Tobia. De Interpellatione. De Apologia 
David. De Salomone. De mysteriis initiandis. De Sacramentis. 

Quarto; entirely in black letter. Imperfect. 

The leaves are numbered from Fo. 41 to Fo. 239 inclusive. The signatures are b to 
z in sixes, A to R in sixes, and the work ends on the first leaf of signature 8. 


AquinaTis (Thomae) Questiones de quodlibet. Quarto; black letter. 

This work has red and blue initials painted by hand, It begins with signature a on 
five leaves, then follow b tos in eights, t on ten leaves Here commences a new 
alphabet, a and b in sixes, c and d in eights, and e to m in fives, except 1 is on two 
leaves only. Imperfect ; wanting i 4,17, d 4, e 3 to 8, £1, i 4, 16,17, and m3 is torn. 


AVICENNA, Canoves. Folio: gothic letter. 


It has both catchwords and signatures, but is imperfect. It begins with signatures 
rrrrtozzzz. Then followiiii,ssss,pppp,anmdAAAAtoX XXX; allin 


eights. 
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The colophon is : — es = 

“@ Explicit liber quartus can. Auice. Deo gras. Impressum Uenetijs p Bernar- 
dinu. Benaliu.” _ 
8. BERNARDI. Opuscula Divi Bernardi Abbatis Clarenallensis. Octavo. 


The title is printed in red, with the following device below it, also in red: a fleur- 
de-lis between the letters L. A., all within a square. 

The first thirty es are printed in Roman letter, then follows, facing page 31, a 
fine full-page woodcut of the Annunciation. The remainder of the book is printed in 
black letter, with woodcut initial letters throughout. 

The first two sheets are in eights without signatures, then follow a to z; r, 8. p; 
then A to Y; all in eights. Signature y 1 is wanting. ~ 


§. CarysosTHOMI Homiliae. Quarto; entirely black letter. All bound in the same 
volume, and consisting of the three following parts :— 


I. Homeliae super Mattheum. This work commences with twelve unnumbered 
leaves of preface, index, etc. Then follow Fol.’ itoct m1. The signatures are A and 
B in sixes, a A to A T in eights, ending with v V on six leaves. 

II Super Joannem. Fol.’ i. to lxxx viii. Signatures: A a to L 1 in eights. 

III. De Laudibus Pauli, etc. Fol.’i.tocxxv. Signatures: a to p in eights, end- 
ing with q on five leaves. 


Liber qui DESTRUCTIORUM VICIORTM. Quarto; black letter. Paris, by Petrum 
Leuet. Anno.i 2 QA. 


This work is rubricated by hand in red ink ; and consists of signatures a a on eight 
leaves, b b and c c in sixes, and d d on eight leaves, the last of which is blank. Then 
follow a to x in eights, y and z in sixes, and A to M in eights. Signature aa 1 is 
wanting. 


DEsTRUCTIORUM vitiorum ceu pete epistolarum et evangeliorum. Quarto ; black 
letter. Lugduni, M.D.XXVII. 


Gtosa MoNacCHI UNA CUM TEXTU ALEXANDRI. Quarto ; black letter. 


This work is rubricated by hand in red ink, and consists of signatures a to t in 
eights, The colophon is :— — 

“Opus hoc: haud inutile inuenibus exaratu Parisius magna vigilantia per Petrum 
Leuet finit feliciter Anno dni M. C. C. C.C. Lx x x ix. ultima Augusti.” 


GUARINI VERONENIS OPERA. Quarto; black letter. 
This book has several large initials painted in blue and red by hand. On the firs 
page is the following :— 
“ In presenti libro continentur. 
Item ars dipthongandi Guarini Veronensis 
Item compendiosus dialogus de arte punctandi. 
Item tractatus utulis de accentu. 
Item Breviloquus vocabularius.” 

The colophon is :— 

“ Finit vocabularius breviloquus triplici alphabeto diversis ex autoribus necnon 
corpore utriusque iuris collect’ ad latinu sermone capessendu utillissimus. Impressus 
Basilee. Anno dni M. cccc. Ixxxi. Laus deo.” 

The work begins with six unnumbered leaves, then signatures a to z in tens follow, 
with 1 to 8in eights. Signatures 1 and 2 are transposed. 

Brunet (Manuel du Libraire) mentions several other early editions of Guarinus, 
but not this particular one. 


HayMonis OPERA. Quarto; nearly all in black letter. 

The colophon is :— i 

“Excusum Argentine per Renatu Beck Cive Argentinen. Anno M. D. xix.” 
(S. Hrzronym1) Interpretatioes noun hebraicoru. Quarto ; black letter. 


No catchwords, but signatures a a tod din eights. Signature d d i is wanting. 
Colophon : — = 
“* q Expliciunt interpretationes hebraicoru nominum.” 
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These tables of Hebrew names were placed at the end of several of the oe 
Latin Bibles, as the following :—The editions of Venice 1475, Nuremberg 1475, Paris 
1475, Venice 1476, Naples 1476, Venice 1479, and 1498. See Brunet’s Manuel du 
Libraire. 
MarGaritTa poetica de arte dictandi ac practicadi epistolaru opus clarissimum 
feliciter incipit. Quarto; gothic letter. 

This work has neither catchwords, folios, nor signatures. It is rubricated in red 
ink by hand. Colophon :— 

“ Et sic est finis huius excellentissimi operis Alberti de eyb, impressi Parisius in 
vico sancti Jacobi sub signo viridis follis. Anno domini. M.C.C,C.C.L xxvil. die. 
Vv. m Maii.” 


SaPienTia HoRoLocium. Quarto; black letter. 


The signatures are A to M in eights, ending with N on ten leaves. Signatures Al 
and A 2 are wanting, The colophon is :— 
** Explicit liber qui borologium 
Sapientie intitulatu composit’ 
A quodam de ordine predicatorum, 
Deo gras.” 
Scorus (Joannes Duns) Questiones quodlibeticae, emendatae a Thoma Penket fratre. 
Quarto ; black letter. 
The book consists of signatures a to x in eights; ending with y on ten leaves. 


Imperfect : signatures al and ol being wanting. On the reverse of y9 is a red device 
of an orb within an oblong. 


Scotus (Joannes Duns) in Sententias. Quarto; black letter. 


The signatures are: a to z in eights; r, s, p, in eights, and aa to bh in eights ; 
as with ii on ten leaves, the last of which is blank, but has the red device of the 
orb. 


Scotus (Joannes Duns). Questiones subtillissime Scoti in metaphysicam Aristotelis. 
— de primo rerum principio tractatus Atque theoremata. Quarto ; black 
etter. 

This work has initial letters, neatly engraved on wood. It contains signatures A to 

Z in eights, followed’ by aa to ee also in eights, and ee | with f £ on ten leaves. 

The following signatures are transposed by the binder: O and P, R and Q, S and T. 

The right hand upper corners of the leaves are numbered in Arabic figures, 
se 8 on the eighth leaf, and ending 253 on the last leaf but one. 
e following is an exact copy of the colophon : — 
“@ Expliciut epithomata seu castigationes preclarissimi Doctoris Magistri 

Mauritij.” 

HiBernict ORDINIs Minop in theoremata doctoris subtillissimi Joanis Duns Scoti 
eiusde ordinis: Ac etia in tractatum de primo principio eiusde: Impressa 
Uenetijs commissid et expenssis reueredi viri Domini Andree de Asula: Per 
magistru Joanne Hertzog de Landauu Alemanu. 1499. Tertio decimo Kaledas 
Septebris.” 

SrraBonis Amasini Scriptoris illustris Geographiae. Quarto; nearly all in black 
letter. Paris, 1512. 


TERENTIUS. 1641. Quarto. Partly in black letter and partly in Roman. 
VALLENIS (Laurentii) elegantiarum. Quarto; black letter. 


Also VALLENIS (Laurentii) in Antonium Raudensem, etc. Quarto; black letter; 
with the last leaf wanting. 








Reliquary, Vol. XXIV. 
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THE MACE OF THE ANCIENT BOROUGH OF PEVENSEY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


Tue mace of Pevensey is curious, as bearing, what I consider, indubi- 
table evidence of having been much altered in form and character. 
This I will proceed to explain. The mace, which is of iron cased 
with silver gilt (z.¢., having a core of iron encased with the precious 
metal), measures 17} inches in length. It is carefully engraved on 
plate L., fig. 1. It is surmounted with an open-arched crown, but has 
no bowl. The crown, which has a flat plate at the bottom, is 
composed of a circlet of four fleurs-de-lis, which alternate with the 
same number of crosses patteé, and are alternated throughout with 
balls ; the open arches, rising from the crosses patteé, supporting the 
orb and cross. It is simply attached by means of a loose screw, to 
what is now the bulged upper end of the shaft. The shaft, exclusive 
of the bulged top, is divided into two lengths by an encircling band. 
In the now lower division is engraved, the letters head downwards, 


Edward Milward Bailiff 
1676 
In the now upper division, just above the centrai band, is engraved, 
Edward Milward Bailiff 
1715 
and below the now upper band, 
1 John Whitfeld Breton, 1865 , 
2 Frederick Tuppen, 1866 
William Taylor, 1872 
John Gorringe, 1874. 


There can be no manner of doubt that the shaft, as it now is, is 
the very reverse of what it formerly was, and that the bulged part 
which now takes the place of the bowl, on to which the crown is 
screwed, was originally the base of the mace in its primitive form. 
I have endeavoured to show this by a simple diagram, fig. 2 
Originally the part which is now the bottom of the shaft, and to 
which a knob has been fitted, was the top, and was attached to a head 
or bowl, probably of semi-globular form. This bowl would be crested 
with a circlet, inside which, either on a raised cushion or a flat plate, 
would be the Royal Arms. This part is fortunately preserved, and is 
used as the head of the screw by which the crown is attached to the 
shaft. It is in relief, somewhat rude in execution, and has evidently 
had some of its details, as well as its surrounding border, cut away at 
the time when the alteration was made. 

It represents the Royal Arms of England of the Stuart period 
(probably James I.) quarterly first and fourth, France and England 
quarterly, second Scotland, third Ireland, with supporters, crown, etc. 

The alteration may be briefly summed up in a few words. The old 
semi-globular head was taken away from what is now the bottom of 

4 
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84 EARLY SWYNNERTON WILLS AT LICHFIELD. 


the shaft ; the shaft was turned upside down and a crown placed 
upon what had heretofore been the base ; and the plate bearing the 
Royal Arms that erstwhile adorned the top of the old bowl was cut 
down to do duty as the head of a screw to attach the two together, 
and now in that capacity rests on the bottom plate in the inside of 
the crown. 

If any proof of the reversing of the shaft were wanting, it would be 
found in the fact that the oldest engraved name, “ Edward Milward 
Bailiff, 1676,” is now upside down, but when originally engraved was 
the right way up. The later inscriptions from “ Edward Milward 
Bailiff, 1715” down to “ John Gorringe, 1874,” have all, of course, 
been engraved since the alteration was made, and are all the proper 
way up. The alteration, it is evident, therefore, was made between 
the years 1676 and 1715 (in both of which years the name of 
Edward Milward is given as Bailiff), and I am inclined to think it 
would be about the latter of these dates, which immediately followed 
the accession of George I. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 





EARLY SWYNNERTON WILLS AT LICHFIELD, AND OTHER 
EXTRACTS. 


BY THE REV. C. SWINNERTON, BENGAL OHAPLAIN. 


ExrracteD from the Principal Registry of the Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division of the High Court of Justice. 


IN THE PREROGATIVE CoURT OF CANTERBURY. 


In GODES HOLYE NAME SOE BE YT I HumFREY SwynnTon of Swynnton in the 
County of Staff. Esquyre beinge in good healthe and of perfecte myd thankes be to 
God whoe puttethe me in remembraunce that there ys no thinge more certayn then 
deathe but howe or when ys moste vncertayne desyringe nothinge more when I shall 
departe this presente lyef then to haue remyssyon of my synnes and to be dis- 
chardged of all worldly care and busynes intendinge therefore in this my prosperty to 
take suche order for the dysposinge of my goods as may be for the healthe of my 
Sowle the quyetnes of my frends and the avoydinge of trouble whiche. otherwyse 
myghte aryse Doe make my Testament and laste wyll in maner and forme followinge 
Fyrste I bequethe my Sowle to Allmyghty God my only Creator and Redemer by 
merytts of whose bytter and paynful passyon I truste to be one of the children of 
salvacon and to se him in his heavenly kingdome For althoughe by the rygoure of 
his iustyce I haue deseruyd eternall payne for my synnes yet I appeale from his 
iustyce to his ineffable mercy trustinge that he like a gratefull Father and mercyfull 
Lord wyll his — one me prayinge wythe Dauid that he wyll not remember the 
synnes of my youthe for lyke as his mercy ys aboue all his works even so ys yt greter 
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than myne iniquyty and synnes ynto whose mercy I comend my Sowle beseechinge 
our blessed Lady the glorious virgen and, Mother of God wythe all the celestya'! 
course of heaven to pray for me that fynally I may be assocyate and nombred wythe 
them and be ptetaker of the hevenly ioyes which he prepared for Gods electe and my 
body to be buryed yf I fortune to dye at Swynnton in the chappell of our Lady and 
before the place where the ymage of our Lady stoode whiche chappell ys there well 
knowne to be myne owne And yf I fortune todye at Hylton Than my wyll and 
mynde ys to be buryed at Sharesshyll in the chauncell one the Northe syde before 
the place where the ymage of St Luke stoode And if I fortune to dye in any other 
place Than I requyre to be buryed at the nexte paryshe churche where I shall soe 
fortune to dye And my wyll and mynd ys that there shalbe no comen Doole at my 
buryall but the almes that shalbe bestowed for my Sowle to be 0 ee by the 
dyscretion of myne Executors emonge the poore people of the Towne Shippes nexte 
adjoyninge to me furthermore I wyll that the parsonne shall have my best oxe for a 
mortuary where yt shall fortune my mortuary to be due to be payd I gyve aHso and 
bequethe to Henry Vernon Esquire my sonne in Law one ringe of gold of the value 
of xs Item to Fraunces Gattacre my sonne in law one ringe of gould of ye value xs. 
Item I bequethe to euery preste serving in Hampton Churche yf I chaunce to dye at 
Hylton iijs. iiijd. to pray for my sowle and all chrysten Sowles Item I bequethe to 
evry of my Godchyldren that wyll aske yt wythein a twelue monethe and a day to 
euery gentyllmans chyld whether yt be sonne or daughter xijd. and to euery other 
iiijd. Item I will and my mynd further ys that my servaunte whiche shall chaunce 
to dwell wytheme at the tyme of my departinge out of this world shalbe somewhat 
rewarded ower and besydes the wages that shalbe due to them or any of them at the 
same tyme wythe more or lesse by the dyscrecryon of myne Executors accordinge to 
the contynuance that they haue don me servyce Item I geve to John Gyfford 
Esquyre fourty shillinges Item to Frunce Congreyue Esquire xLs Furthermore my 
wyll and mynd ys that my wyef shall haue all my plate at her owne order and 
governaunce duringe her naturall lyeff and after her decease to be equally deuyded 
betwene my two daughters Margarett Vernon and Elyzabetg Gattacre my debtes 
payd and my funerall expenses dyscharged of the hoole All the Resydue of my 
goode and cattalls as well moueable as unmoueable both at Swynnton and Hylton or 
ells where wythein the realme of England together wythe all such debtes as shall 
chaunce to.be due to me at my departinge out of this worlde I gyve and bequethe 
them freely to my deere and welbeloued wyef Cassandre Swynnton to haue occupy 
vse and enioy them and euery parte and parcell of them to her owne proper vse and 
comodyty and to gyue sell bestowe and ymploye to whom and where she wyll at her 

leasure And I ordayne and make my true and lawfull Executors my sayd welbe- 
oued wyeffe Cassandre Swynnton John Gyfford, and Fraunces Congreyue Esquyers 
trustinge that they wyll see this my laste Wyll and Testament fulfylled performed 
and executed accordinge to the purporte and meaninge of the same In wytnes 
whereof I haue herevnto subscribed my name wythe myne owne hand the sixte day 
of July in the third yere of the reigne of our soueraigne Lady Elizabethe by the 
grace of God Quene of England Fraunce and Ierland Defendor of the Faythe &c 
And in the yere of our Lord God athousand fyve hundred three skoore one. Theis 
beinge wytnes——Sampson Bourne Preste Laurance Baker Preste——Robynson 
Willyam Adamson and other——Humfrey Swynnton 


PROBATUM fuit Testamentu cora magro Waltero Haddon legum Doctore comissario 
apud London nono Die Mensis Februarii Anno Dni 1562 Juramento Stephani Isbord 
als Godfrey procurio Cassandie Swynnton relictac vnuis Execute &c Cui comiss fuic 
administraco & de bene &c. Ac de pleno Inuentario & necnon de vero compo &t 


— &c reservata potate Johi Gyfford et Francisco Congreue alijs &c cu venerint 
c. 
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THE ROMAN LEGIONS AND AUXILIARIES OF 
BRITAIN. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, 


Tue following notes are simply intended to present, in a very brief 
form, some little account of the Legions and Auxiliary Forces located 
in this island during its occupation by the Romans; with notes upon 
some of the records of their presence which from time to time have 
been met with. 


According to the Roman historians there were six legions in the service which were 
called the First, although some of them had surnames, as will be seen hereafter. 
According to Cesar,! we find a first legion stationed in Italy in company with the 
13th, and was employed by him in his Gallic campaign B.c. 48; and afterwards in 
the civil war between him and his rival the 64 We find no further mention made 
of it till a.D. 14, when it was then quartered in Lower Germany in company with the 
5th, 20th, and 21st, and was at this time taking a prominent part with the others in a 
violent mutiny, for no other cause, says the historian Tacitu&, than from the licentious 
spirit which is apt to show itself in the beginning of a new reign (for Augustus® had 





1 Caius Julius Cesar, the son of Caius Julius Cesar and Aurelia, was born at 
Rome, on the 11th day of the month Quinctilis, called after him July, in the year of 
Rome 654 (B.c. 100). He formed one of the first triumvirate, B.c.60. In the same 
year he had the government of Illyria and Cisalpine Gaul for the term of three 

ears, also that of Transalpine Gaul by the Senate. On May 22, B.c. 48, he defeated 

‘ompey at the battle of Pharsalia, in Epirus, and was subsequently named Dictator 
for one year. In B.C. 44, he was created perpetual Dictator Consul for ten years, 
and on March 15th in the same year he was assassinated in the Senate House, by 
Marcus Junius Brutus and Longenius Caius Cassius, both of whom slew themselves 
after their defeats at the battle of Philippi, in Thrace, B.c. 42. Cssar was thrice 
married, his first wife was Cornelia, daughter of Cornelius Cinna, who died early ; his 
second was Julia, daughter of Pompey, who died a short time previous to the 
breaking out of the civil war between them; and the third was Calphurnia, to 
whom he was married B.C. 59, and she survived him. 

2 Cnwius Pompey, son of Pompeius Strabo and Lucilla, was born in the year of 
Rome 648 (B.c. 106). He had the surname of “Great” given him by Sylla, in con- 
sequence of his exploits in the war between the Dictator and Caius Marius, in 673. 
He formed one of the first triumvirate with Cesar and Crassus, in 694. He was 
defeated by Cesar at the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48, and, fleeing to Egypt, he was 
there murdered by order of Ptolemy, the king of that country. He had two sons, the 
eldest, Cnwius Pompeius, junr., fell at the battle of Munda, in Spain, B.c. 45. His 
second, Sextus Pompeius, was born B.c. 65. He was also defeated with his brother 
at Munda. Received from the Senate the title of Prefect of the Fleet, B.c. 44, and 
in 42 he was proscribed as one of the conspirators concerned in the death of Cesar. 
He was defeated by Octavius and Anthony, B.c. 34, after which he fled into Asia, 
where he was put to death by order of Anthony, B.c. 35. 

8 Augustus Octavius Cwpius, the son of Caius Octavius and Atia, sister of Julius 
Cesar, was born at Velitre, B.0.63. He was adopted by Cesar, who made him his 
heir, and after the murder of that prince he came to Rome and took the names of 
Caius Julius Cesar Octavianus, and formed the first triumvirate with Anthony and 
Lepidus, B.c. 43. Defeated Brutus and Cassius at Philippi, B.c.42; Sextus Pompey, 
B.c. 35; and having declared war against Anthony gained the battle of Actium, 
September 2, B.c. 30. Received from the Senate the title of emperor, B.C. 28, the 
name of A tus, B.C. 26; surnamed Pater Patrie, B.c.1; and died at Nola, in 
Campania, September 14, a.pD. 14. Livia Drusilla, daughter of Livius Drussus 
Calidianus, was married to him after he had divorced his wife Scribonia. She died 
in the reign of her son (by her first marriage with Tiberius Claudius Nero) Tiberius, 
A.D. 29. Julia, the daughter of Augustus and Scribonia, born B.c. 89, married first 
Marcellus, who died B.C. 20, and afterwards Tiberius, B.c. 11. On account of her 
debaucheries her father banished her to the island of Pandataria, B.c. 2. She was 
subsequently removed to Rhegium, in Bruttium, where Tiberius caused her to die of 
hunger, A.D. 14. Before she married Tiberius she was the widow of Marcus 
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just died and was succeeded by Tiberius),4 and the hope of private advantage in the 
distractions of a civil war. This mutiny was, with some considerable difficulty, quelled 
by Germanicus.5 From the time of this event till a.D. 68, nothing more is mentioned 
in connection with it, when in that year we find it still serving in the same province, 
but this time in company with the 5th, 15th, and 16th. It was also here at the com- 
mencement of the reign of Vespasian,® and was one of the legions with Varues when 
he suffered a signal defeat by the Germans in the woods and morasses of Germany 
a.D.9. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, it was in Rhetia and Norricum under the 








Vipsanius Agrippa, who died in Campania on his return from an expedition in Pan- 
nonia, B.C. 12, By him she had two sons, Caius and Lucius. Caius was born B.C, 20, 
adopted and styled Cesar by Augustus, B.c. 17; styled Princeps Juventutus, B.o, 
4, and died at Lymira on his return from an expedition in Armenia, a.D. 4. Lucius 
was born B.C. 17; shortly afterwards adopted by Augustus and styled Prince of 
Youth. He died at Marssalia (Marseilles) in Gaul, a.pD.2. A brother of the above 
was born after the death of his father, and was banished by Augustus, a.D. 7 
(although he had previously adopted and styled him Prince of Youth) to Campania, 
and there murdered by Tiberius in the same year. 

4 Claudius Nero Tiberius, son of Tiberlius Claudius Nero and Livia Drusilla, 
was born BC. 42, assumed the toga virilis, B.c. 27; married Vipsania Agrippina, 
daughter of the commander and prefect of the sea coasts, Marcus Agrippa, whom 
he was compelled to repudiate in order to marry Julia his widow; adopted by 
Augustus, a.D. 4, whom he succeeded a.D. 14. e was murdered at Misenum, in 
Campania, by Macro, the pretorian prefect, at the instigation of Caius (Caligula) 
April 17, a.D. 37. ‘Tbe son of this prince by his first marriage, Nero Claudius 
Drusus, jun., was poisoned by his dissolute wife Livia, at the instigation of Sejanus, 
A.D. 23. The elder Drusus, brother of Tiberius, was a celebrated commander in Gaul, 
B.c. 27, afterwards sent against the Rhetians, whom he signally defeated near Trent. 
He died in Germany from the effects of a fall from his horse, July 11, B.c. 9. His 
wife Antonia, daughter of M. Antonius and Octavia, was poisoned by order of her 
grandson Caligula, a.D. 38. 

5 Germanicus, son of Drusus, sen., and Antonia, was born B.c. 15, adopted by 
Tiberius, and created Cwsar, B.c. 4; took the Questorship, a.D.7; had triumphal 
honours granted him, A.D. 11, for his victories over the Marsii, Cati, and other northern 
nations ; a second and more magnificent one for his German victories, a.D.17. He 
was consul A.D. 12; and poisoned a.D. 19, by Cneius Piso, governor of Syria, at 
Epidaphne, at the instigation it is supposed of Tiberius, who was jealous of his 
popularity. As we learn from Tacitus his early death occasioned the greatest regret, not 
only of bis legions, the citizens of Rome, but even the nations in alliance. Agrippina, 
sen., his widow, daughther of M. Agrippa and Julia, was exiled by Tiberius, a.p. 80, 
to the island of Pandatar‘ia,twhere she died of hunger, A.D. 33. Her two sons, Neroand 
Drusus, the elder of whom married Julia, the granddaughter of Tiberius, by whom he 
was banished to Pontia, a.D. 31, where he died in 32. Drusus the younger, Prefect of 
Rome, A.D. 25, died in confinement of privation by order of Tiberius, a.D. 33. The 
surviving son Caius, surnamed Caligula, was born at Antium, A.D. 12, succeeded his 
great uncle Tiberius, 4.D. 37, and was assassinated by Cassius Cherea, a preetorian 
prefect, February 9, a.p. 41. The character of this prince is thus admirably summed 
up by Seneca, “that nature seemed to have brought him for to show what mischief 
could be effected by the greatest vices supported by the greatest authority.” This 
prince had four wives, Claudia, or Claudilla as she is called by Suetonius, daughter 
of Marcus Silanus, his first ; some authors say she was repudiated by him and died in 87, 
others say she died in 36 ; his second, Livia Orestilla, or Cornelia Orestina, was divorced 
by him two months after her marriage in 37 ; Lollia Paulina, his third, was married in 
38; banished soon after her marriage, and murdered by order of the younger 
Agrippina, a.D. 49 ; and the fourth, Pulsa Paullina Milonia Cesonia was murdered 
with her daughter, Drusilla, the day after the assassination of her husband. Two 
sisters of Caligula, Drusilla, and Julia Livilla, the former was born at Augusta 
Treviorum (Treves) in 17, and died a.D. 38 ; the other born in the Isle of Lesbos, a.v. 
18, married the senator Marcus Vinicius in 33; banished by her brother in 39; re- 
called by her uncle Claudius, 41; again banished and murdered at the instigation of 
Messalina, in 42. 

6 Flavius Vespasian, son of Flavius Sabinus and Vespasia Polla, was born at Reaté, 
A.D. 9, commissioned by Claudius to subdue the maratime parts of Britain, in 43; 
made Governor of Judea by Nero, in 66, having previously been pro-consul of Africa ; 
and in 69 called to the empire by the legions of Moesia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. 
He died at the place of his birth, July 9, a.D. 79. His wife was Flavia Domitilla, 
@ manumitted bond-woman or slave to Statilius Capela, a Roman kuight. © She died 
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command of Pertinax, afterwards emperor, who will be hereafter noticed. Another 
first legion, raised by the Emperor Nero,’ was called the legio prima Italica, and at 
the commencement of the reign of Vespasian quartered in Gaul with the 8th and 
18th. This prince also raised another first legion from the marines, called on that 
account, Legio Prima Adjutriz Classicorum, and in the civil war co uent on the 
death of Nero, when C. Macer,® Galba,9 Otho,!° Vitellius,“ and Vespasian severally 
contended for the purple, it took an active ? in company with the 8rd, 5th, 7th 
Claudian, 7th Galbian, 8th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 21st, 22nd, and some Tungrian 
cavalry ; and in the reign of ye ry it was stationed in the province of Lusitania 
with the 6th, Valeus Victrix, and the 10th. Another legion also designated the first, 
had the surname of Minervia, and was continued by Domitian!? in the province of 





in 68, having by her husband a daughter, Domitilla, who died before her father's 
accession tu the empire, and two sons, Titus Flavius Vespasian, who succeeded his 
father (ha been previously associated with his father in the empire in 71), and was 
poisoned by his brother Domitian, Sept. 15, a.D. 81; and Flavius Domitian, after- 
wards emperor. 

7 Lucius Domitius Nero, son of Cneius Domitius Ahenobardus and Agrippina jun.,. 
was born at Antium A.D. 37. By the arts of his mother he was adopted by Claudius 
and declared Cesar, when he took the names of Tiberius Claudius Nero Drusus in 
50; he received the title of Prince of Youth in 51; and succeeded Claudius in 64, 
In 68 his cruelties induced Caius Julius Vindex, propreetor of Gaul, to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt, but not succeeding he was defeated and slain by the adherents of the 
emperor, his example was, however, more successfully followed by Galba, pro-consul of 
Spain, seconded by the legions of that province, upon which the tyrant slew himself, 
15 June, a.D. 68. He had three wives, his first was Octavia, daughter of Claudius 
and Messalina. She was married in 53, shortly afterwards divorced and banished to 
Campania, subsequently recalled and exiled to the island of Panditaria, where Nero 
caused her to destroy herself, a.D. 62; Sabina Poppa, his second wife, the daughter 
of Titus Ollius and Poppswea Sabina, was married to him in 63, and died from the 
effects of a kick received from her husband while in a state of pregnancy in 66. 


Claudia, a daughter, the ay | issue, died in 64. Statilia Messalina, his third wife, was 


married to him in 66 ; after his death she went into retirement, and although she had 
had no less than five husbands, Otho would have married her had fortune been 
propitious. 

8 Lucius Clodius Macer was propretor of Africa under Nero, and assumed the 
title of emperor on hearing the news of the death of that tyrant, but was reduced 
and put to death by the partizans of Galba, a.D. 68. 

9 te Sulpitius Galba, of the family of Sulpicii, was born B.c. 3; raised to the 
consulship A.D. 33; in 84 he was sent to supersede Getulicus in Germany. He was 
proclaimed emperor by the legions of Spain, acknowledged by the senate, and 
succeeded Nero in 68; and on February 17, A.D. 69, he was slain in a camp tumult 
by the pretorian soldiery after a short reign of seven months. 

10 Marcus Salvius Otbo, son of Lucius Salvius Otho and Albia Terentia, was born 
A.D. 82, and traced his descent from the ancient kings of Etruria. Under Nero he 
was governor of Lusitania, and took part in the revolt of Galba, whose assassination 
he procured, and having been proclaimed emperor by the soldiery, he was compelled 
to } “terore the possession of the purple with Vitellius, who had in the meantime been 
received as emperor by the Germanic legions. After defeating him in two or three 
skirmishes he lost a pitched battle at Brixellum, and although he had numerous 

arrisons at Bedriacum and Placentia, the legions from Dalmatia and Pannonia, the 
Tieton, Asiatic, Kgyptian, and Syrian forces, were advancing to his relief, he de- 
stroyed himself, saying “It is better that one die for many, than for one many should 
die.” April 17, a.D. 69, after a short reign of 80 days. 

11 Aulus Vitellius, son of Lucius Vitellius and Sextilia, was born A.D. 15, elected 
consul 48, sent by Galba as legate into Germany in 68, and proclaimed emperor by the 
soldiers under his command. After a short reign of eight months and a few days, he 
was put to death by the soldiers of Vespasian, December, 69. 

12 Flavius Domitian, brother of Titus, and son of Vespasian, was born A.D. 51, 
created Cesar and Prince of Youth with Titus in 69, whom he succeeded in 81, and 
assassinated by Stephanus, comptroller of his household, Petronius and Norbanus 
preetorian prefects, September 18, a.D. 96. His wife, Longina Domitia, was the 
daughter of Cneius Domitius Corbulo, a man of consular dignity, and the widow of 
Lucius Lama, a senator, whom Domitian murdered in order to marry her. She died 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 140; her two children, Anonymous, born in 82, and 
a daughter born in 84, both died young. 
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Lower Germany, and is alluded to upon the coins of Sept. Severus, Gallien,!4 and 
Carausuis.5 Another first legion had the surname of Au ; while another that 
of Macriana, probably out of compliment to the emperor Macrian.16 

We now come to treat of the Legio Secunda Augusta et Britannica, the latter title 
no doubt conferred upon it in honour of the share it took in the war which eventually 
led to the subjugation of this island to the yoke of Rome. This legion is the first 
of the Britannic legions, a uname I so designate it, and the others which did duty in 
this country. The first time we find mention made of it is its taking part in Ceesar’s 
Alexandrian war, in company with the 5th, 18th, 21st, 30th, and 36th legions. In his 
African war, immediately following the above, it was again actively employed with the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 13th, 14th, 26th, 28th, and 30th legions. In a.pD. 14, 
it was stationed in Upper Germany with the 13th, 14th, and 16th; and while those 
legions in the lower province mutinied, these remained firm to their allegiance, and 
assisted to restore discipline. In the Germanic campaign of a.D. 15 and 16, under 
Germanicus, honourable mention is made of this legion, as also of the 5th, 14th, 20th, 
and 2st, and of several auxiliary cohorts, consisting of Gauls, Rbetians, and Vin- 
delicians. It remained quartered in this province till a.D. 42, when, under the 
command of Vespasian, its lieutenant (afterwards Emperor), it was removed and 
trausferred to Britain. It was frequently led to victory by him during the Britannic 
conquest under the Emperor Claudius, and his propretor, Aulus Plantius. 

In A.D. 43, the Isle of Wight (Vectis) was brought under the power of Rome by 
Vespasian, and in 47 he defeated the Britons at the foot of the Quantock Hills, and 
undoubtedly the 2nd legion took an active part in these victories. We next find it 





18 Lucius Septimius Severus, the son of Marcus Septimius Geta and Fulvia Pia, was 
born at Leptis Magua, in Africa, a.p. 146, Governor of Sardinia under M. Aurelius ; 
Consul 171; Governor of Lyonese Gaul, 186; of Illyria and Pannonia under Com- 
modus and Pertinax ; after the death of the latter he was saluted emperor by his 
legions, April 18, when he marched to Rome, and his title being confirmed by the 
Senate, he took the name of Pertinax. Having subdued his rivals, Niger and Albinus, 
he became sole master of the empire a.D. 197, and died at Eboracum in Britain, 
whither he had gone to suppress a revolt, February 4,211. He married Julia Domna, 
daughter of Bassianus, who was born at Emessa, in Syria, and married to Severus in 
176. She starved herself to death in 217 on being thwarted by Macrinus in attempt- 
ing to gain the throne, leaving two sons, of whom hereafter. 

14 Publius Licinius Egnatius Gallien, son of the emperor Valerian and Mariniana, 
was associated by his father in the empire with the titles of Cesar and Augustus in 
253. After the capture of his father G the Persians near Edessa in 260, he reigned 
alone till 268, when he was murdered by Heraclianus, his Preetorian prefect, Marcian, 
his general, and Cecrops, the commander of a body of Dalmatian horse near 
Mediolanum (Milan), in Seana, March 20th, whither he had gone to suppress a 
revolt of Aureolus (formerly commander of the legions stationed on the Upper Danube 
and governor of Illyria), the commander of his cavalry. At the same time his wife, 
Julia Licinia Publia Chrysogene Cornelia, was assassinated. 

15 Marcus Aurelius Valerius Carausius was born in Belgic Gaul of obscure parents. 
He had enjoyed the reputation of a skilful pilot and a brave soldier when he was 
appointed by Maximian to the command of the fleet stationed at Gessoriacum 
(Boulogne), in Gaul, to suppress the piratical ravages of the Franks, and, if we credit 
thé Roman historians of the time, the admiral did not faithfully discharge his trust, 
but suffering the German pirates to sail from their harbours he seized upon them as 
they returned from their expeditions, and appropriated a considerable share of the 
spoil to his own use. Maximian, informed of his cupidity, gave orders for his death, 
when Carausius, having secured to his interest the fleet he commanded, sailed over to 
Britain in the year 287, where he was well received, and assumed the purple and title 
of Augustus. Unable from the loss of their fleet to cope with the usurper, Maximian 
and his colleague, Diocletian, consented to acknowledge his claim in 289. Carausins 
was treacherously slain in battle at the instigation of his minister, Allectus, at Cavers- 
field, Bucks, a.p. 293. 

16 Marcus Opelius Severus Macrinus was born at Ceesarea,in Mauritania, of obscure 
parents, a.D. 164. He was Pretorian prefect under Caracalla, and having been 
informed that it was the intention of that emperor to destroy him, he caused 
Caracalla to be assassinated, when the soldiers proclaimed Macrinus emperor in 217. 
He was slain at Chalcedon, June 7, 218, after being defeated by Elagabalus, who had 
been declared emperor by the army in Syria. His empress, Nonia Celsa, had an only 
son, Marcus Opelius Diadumenian, born in 208, declared Cesar by his father in 218, 
with the name of Antoninus, received the title of Augustus in the same year, and 
was slain by the soldiery as slew his father a short time after. 
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serving under the propretor Julius Frontinus in the Silurean campaign in the reign 
of Vespasian. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius it was again engaged in active service 
in the Caledonian war, under the propretor Calphurnius Agricola. According to 
Dion Cassius, we find it still here in the reign of Severus Alexander, after which time 
its history is a blank, until we descend towards the closing scene of the Roman occu- 
tion in Britain, when, according to the Notitia Imperii, mention is made of its 
ing quartered, sometime between the years 425 and 453, at Rutupie (Richborough), 
in that portion of Britain designated Britannia Prima. On its first arrival in Britain 
with Claudius, its head quarters were fixed at the capital and seat of government for 
Britannia Secunda, Isca Silurum (Caerleon); and from various remnants of antiquity 
we find its presence at Londinum Augusta (London), Lindum Colonia (Lincoln), in 
both of which places detachments of it were stationed, at Camalodunum aya | 
rt of it was stationed as a colony A.D. 44, in company with portions of the 9th an 
4th legions, and at Venta Silurum (Caerwent) another detachment was quartered, 
and it is also met with frequently at Eboracum (York). This legion, in conjunction 
with the Legii Sexta Victrix and the Vexillatio of the 20th, Valeus Victrix, built the 
celebrated wall denominated by the various names of the Upper and Lower Barrier, 
the Roman Wall, and the Antonini Valli. 

Having thus sketched briefly the history of this legion, we will next see what 
records it has left us of its presence at the various stations and forts on the upper and 
lower murus, and then at the stations on this side of it. 

The first time we meet with it at Birrens on a stone thus inscribed: ‘ Imp. 
Cesar Trajan Hadrian Leg. Secund. Aug.,” that is, “To the Emperor Cesar Trajan 
Hadrian, the Second Legion Augusta.”!7_ At Duntocher, the second station ad lineam 
valli, that is, on the line of the wall, we meet with ona large slab or legionary stone, an 
account of its recording some act performed by a whole legion or any part of one, 
and the inscription divested of its contractions, is thus rendered: ‘To the Emperor 
Antoninus Augustus Pius, Father of his country, the second legion (surnamed) 
Augusta (dedicates this) having executed 4270 paces.” Here we have the record of 
this legion performing an extent of 4270 paces in the building of the wall. Upon 
another stone, not found at this place, which in execution is much inferior to the pre- 
ceding, was thus inscribed: ‘‘The Second Legion Augusta executed 4111 paces.” 
Upon this were represented their favourite devices, the Pegasus and sea-goat. At 
Castle-hill, near Rilpatrick, the third station ad lineam valli, we again meet with 
another legionary slab, measuring 53 by 23 inches, embellished in the following inter- 
esting manner: On the right a naked male figure is seen seated on the ground, with 
his arms tied behind him, while above is to be seen a sea-goat, supporting upon its 
back the rude effigy of an eagle, which seems to be looking around and flapping its 
wings. On the left, we have two miserable beings, like the first, naked and in fetters, 
with a dagger placed between them, over whom a horseman, in a Roman helmet and 
cuirass, is dashing along, bearing the usual cavalry shield in one hand, and raising his 
spear in a menacing attitude in the other. Behind him stands a female figure, carry- 
ing a wreath, probably victory. The slab is divided into three compartments, the 
centre one bearing the — and the two outer ones embellished as described 
above; the inscription is thus rendered: “ To the Emperor Cesar Titus lius 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, father of his country. The second Legion 
Augusta (dedicates this, having executed) 4666 paces.” At Bemulie, the fifth station 
ad lineam valli, we meet with a somewhat remarkable votive altar, raised by this 
legion, and thus inscribed: ‘‘ Placed by the Second Legion Augusta, to (or in honour 
of) Quintus Lollius Urbicus, Legate and Propretor of the Emperor.”48 Upon another 
monument discovered here, is exhibited a laurel wreath, supported on either side by 
what, is supposed to be a -— ~ victory, each standing upon a cornucopia, and ter- 
minating in eagles’ heads. ithin the wreath appears this inscription: ‘‘ Leg. II. 
Aug. Fece.,” i.e., “ Legio Secunda Augusta Fecit,” showing that the Legio Secunda 
Augusta had erected the building to which it had originally belonged, perhaps a 
barrack, perhaps a sacellum, perhaps even the station itself; above whose gateway 





17 Publius Aelius Hadrianus, son of Aelius Hadrianus Afer (a cousin of Trajan) 
and Domitia Paulina, was born at Rome, and according, to some authors, at Italica, in 
Spain, a.D. 76. He became Quaestor a.D. 101, a Tribune of the People, 105 ; selected 
by the Mesian legions to congratulate Trajan on his adoption and association in the 
government of the empire by Nerva; succeeded Trajan, by whom he had been 
adopted in 117 ; and died at Bais, in Campania, a.D. 138. He married Julia Sabina, 
A.D. 100, and who, it is said, he treated with severity. She died a.p. 187. 

18 This Propreetor, who succeeded Priscus Licinius in 188, nothing much is known 
of him, excepting the part he took in superintending the erection of the murus 
barrier. He was in 164 superseded by Calphurnius Agricola. 
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this inscription might have stood. Upon a third stone we find this inscription: “ To 
the Emperor Cesar Titus Zlius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, father of his 
country, the Second Legion Augusta, having executed 3666 paces.” At Auchindavy, 
the eighth station or fort ad lineam valli, we meet with four votive altars, discovered 
in 1771, in rather an extraordinary position. Three of them were unfortunately 
broken through the middle ; they were all lying huddled together, as if they had been 
thrown in hastily, and then covered up with earth, to conceal them from view, telling, 
as they laid, a silent but expressive tale of the sudden order of retreat, the precipitate 
muster of the garrison, the hurried dismantling of the station, and the disappearing 
footsteps of the legionary cohorts, as they defiled upon a southern route; while, 
perhaps, the shouts of the advancing Britons were already heard in the distance. At 
the same time was found part of a fifth altar, a mutilated stone figure, and two 
ponderous iron hammers. 

The Roman soldiers doubtless exerted themselves to the utmost of their power, 
rather than permit the altars of their gods to fall into the sacrilegious hauds of the 
barbarians, and the pit had accordingly been hastily formed to receive them, and the 
iron hammers were likewise thrown into it, on account, we may suppose, of the value 
of the metal, and to prevent them becoming of service to the enemy. The four per- 
fect altars thus thrown hastily together, had all been erected by one individual, 
Marcus Coccius Firmus, a centurion in the Legio Secunda Augusta; they varied in 
height from 28 to 41 inches. The first contains several compound letters, which, 
being explained, appear thus: ‘‘To Jove, the best and greatest (and), to Victory the 
Vanquisher, for the welfare of the Emperor Antoninus and of his (family), M. Coccius 
Firmus, centurion in the Second Legion Augusta (dedicates this.)’”” The second altar 
was inscribed to a whole host of immortals, as will be seen from the inscription: 
‘* Marti, Minerve, Campestribus, Heroi, Epone, Victoriw, Marcus Coccius Firmus, 
Centurio Legionis Secundw Auguste.” The third was inscribed to Diana and Apollo, 
and on the fourth we find this most liberal centurion bestowing a share of his regard 
on the tutelary genius of our native isle, probably out of compliment, combined with 
a desire to concilliate the “natives” ; it is thus inscribed: ‘‘ Genio Terre Britanice 
M. Coccius Firmus Centurio Legionis Secunde Auguste.” The fragment of the fifth 
altar, found along with the above, measured 114 inches in height; it was the upper 
part of the stone, and only contains the name of the forest deity, “Silvanus.” As 
regards the statue, nothing can be learned respecting whom or what it was intended 
for, being in so mutilated a condition. 

The whole of the above altars, etc., are figured in that excellent work, “ Stuart’s 
Caledonia Romana, p. 332, from which the above and some of the following par- 
ticulars are extracted. 

At Shirva we meet with several sepulchral memorials, one of which is inscribed to 
the shades of Flavius Lucianus, a soldier of the second legion; and upon another 
stone, we can only trace apart of the inscription, to the effect that it had been raised 
by the vexillation of the second legion Augusta. At Castlecary, the twelfth station 
ad lineam valli, we meet with an altar; and as the inscription informs us, it was 
raised to Fortune by the united vexillations of the second and sixth legions, which ran 
thus: ‘‘ Fortune Vexillationes Legionis Secunde August», Legionis Sext# Victricis 
Pro Salute Posuerunt Liberites.” At Carriden, the seventeenth fort, we meet with 
a stone finely cut and in good preservation, inscribed thus: “ Vexillationes Legionis 
Secunde Auguste, et Legionis Vicessim# Valentis Victricis Fecerunt,” that is, “The 
vexillations of the Second Legion Augusta, and that of the Twentieth Valeus Victrix 
erected this.” This inscription is well executed, and is remarkable for several strange 
looking flourishes ornamenting some of the letters. In April, 1868, a legionary stone 
was found at Bridgeness, Linlithgow, on the line of the wall. It was 9 feet long by 
2 feet 11 inches broad, at one end was a horseman riding over prostrate figures, pro- 
bably captives ; and at the opposite end a sacrificial scene. It bore the following 
inscription, freed of its usual contractions: “To the emperor Titus Alius Hadrianus 
Antoninus Augustus Pius, the father of his country, the Second Legion, Augusta, 
having executed 4652 paces.” 19 





19 Titus Aurelius Fulvius Bojonius Arrius Antoninus, surnamed Pius, the son of 
Titus Aurelius Fulvius and Ania Fadilla, was born at Lanuvium, a.D. 86. Having 
obtained the fasces A.D. 129, he was appointed one of the four appointed to govern 
Italy, and afterwards pro-consul of Asia. On the death of Aelius Cesar (Consul in 
136, created pretor, and sent to govern Pannonia by Hadrian, by whom he was 
adopted), in 188, Hadrian adopted him, when he was invested with the Tribunitian 
power, and took the names of Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus ; succeeded Hadriau the 
same year, and received from the senate the title of Pius, and took the title of Pater 
Patriz in 139; and died universally lamented, of a fever, at Lorium in Etruria, March 
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This concludes my notices respecting its presence and operations on the line of 
the upper barrier, and I will now proceed to record what it performed at the various 
stations on that of the lower. 

At Bewcastle (Apiatorium), where a detachment was quartered, as it is supposed, 
to afford security to the workmen employed in the construction of the wall, a stone 
was found reoaee hes to Hadrian by the second and twentieth legions under Licinius 
Priscus Augustal Legate and Propretor. At Ellenborough (Verasidum), in 1779, a 
stone inscribed by the second and twentieth legions. At Benwell (Condurcum), the 
third station ad lineam valli, an altar ‘‘ To , piter Dolichenus and the deities of 
Augustus, and for the health of the emperor Cesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus 
Antoninus, Father of his country (raised by) Marcus Libernius Frondus, centurion of 
the Legio Secunda Augusta.” At Halton Chesters (Hunnum), the fifth station, we 
meet with a stone simply inscribed thus, ‘‘Leg. II. Aug. F.;” that is, “ Legio 
Secunda Augusta Fecit.” At Carrowburgh (Procolitia) has been found an altar raised 
and dedicated to Fortune by Caius Julius Rhezticus, centurion of the Second Augustan 
Legion. AtCarvoran (Magna), the eleventh station, we meet with an altar jontied to 
Fortune by Audacius Romanus, centurion in the second, sixth, and twentieth legions. 
At Netherby (Castra Exploratorum) and at Middleby we find it inscribing at each 
place an altar in honour of the Emperor Hadrian. Near Irthington was found, in 
1852, a stone inscribed by this legion. At Housesteads (Borcovicus), the eighth 
station, was found, in 1851, an altar dedicated to Jupiter by the soldiers of this 
legion. Upon raising the foundations of one of the castella, or mill castles, upon this 
barrier, near to the latter station was found, in 1851, a tablet bearing the following 
inscription :—‘‘Of the emperor Cesar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus, the second 
legion, styled the August, Aulus Platorius Nepos being legate and propretor.” 20 
This is a valuable and remarkable tablet, from the fact of its mentioning the names of 
Hadrian, also that of his oe meee y, and its being found in one of the castella on that 

of the line usually attributed to Severus. This seems to be at variance with all 
the hitherto accepted criticism ee author of these two barriers, and to 
induce us to believe that they were the labours of successive emperors, each altering 
or repairing as the exigencies of the different times required. At Little Chester 
(Vindolana), the ninth station, we meet with a slab, for the last time on this barrier, 
inscribed by this legion in honour of Hadrian. It is, with one exception, that of the 
name of the emperor being in the dative case, precisely similar to the one described 
above. 

This concluding my remarks tracing the presence of this legion on the lower 
barrier, we will next proceed to see what we tind, and where, in England. 

The first place to which we shall naturally turn our attention will be to its head- 
quarters, Isca Silurum (Caerleon), where we meet with an altar, found in 1664, raised 
to Jupiter Dolichenus by Zimilianus Calphurnius Rufillianus, a soldier of this legion. 
This was a deity chiefly pages age y my In 1602 was found here a stone 
recording the erection of a temple to Diana by an officer of this legion named T. 
Flavius Postumius Varus. In 1800 a stone inscribed by this legion, and in 1835 a 
sepulchral memorial to a veteran of this legion named Quinti Julii Severi 
Dinia. In the church of Try Dyn is a scpulchral tablet to a soldier of this legion, 
found at Caerleon, named Julius Julianus. At Caerwent (Venta Silurum) have been 
found innumerable tiles, etc., stamped by this legion. At Londinium Augusta 
(London), on Ludgate Hill, was found, in 1669, a sepulchral monument to the memory 
of a soldier of this legion, named Vibio Marcianus, It is said that parts of this 





7th, a.D. 161, immediately after having given “ Aiquanimitas” as the parole to the 
pretorian guard. His empress, Annia Galeria Faustina, sen.,daughter of Annius Verus, 
preefect of the city, was born A.D. 105, married to him before his adoption by Hadrian ; 
honoured with the title of Augusta in 188; and died in 141. She had one son and one 
daughter; the son, Galerius Marcus Antoninus, died before his father’s accession to 
the empire. The daughter, Annia Faustina, jun., was betrothed by Hadrian to 
Lucius Verus, but on the death of that emperor was married to Aurelius in 140. She 
accompanied her husband in the East (whither he went to suppress the revolt of 
Avidius Crassus, Preetor of Syria, who had proclaimed himself Cesar), and died at 
Halala, a village at the foot of Mount Taurus, in 175. 

20 This legate and propretor succeeded Julius Severus, who as the ablest general, 
was recalled by Hadrian to suppress an insurrection of the Jews, which had broken 
out at Cyrene. Severus was appointed to the propretorship of this province in 99. 
After suppressing the Jewish insurrection he was rewarded with the proconsulship 
of Bythnia, a province he ruled so mildly that his name was honoured for more than 
a century afterwards. 
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legion, with parts of the 9th, 14th, and 16th, were established by Claudius” as a 
colony at Camalodunum (Colchester), but I have not met with any record of the 
presence of either of the above legions being discovered here. At Chester-le-Street, 
co. Durham, in 1856, was found a Roman villa, hypocaust, and several tiles, the latter 
having stamped on them “Leg. II. Aug.” n Lanercost Priory are preserved 
several altars, amongst which are two dedicated to the British god, Cocidio, by 
soldiers of the second and twentieth legions, supposed to have been found at one of 
the stations on the wall. At Lindum Colonia (Lincoln), in the province of Flavia 
Caesariensis, traces of its presence has been found. Lastly, at Eboracum (York), in 
the province of Maxima Caesariensis, we meet with an altar bearing this inscription : 
“ Deae Fortunae, Sosia Juncina Q. Antonii Isaurici Leg. Aug.” From the inscription 
we learn that it was dedicated ‘‘to the goddess Fortune, by Sosia Juncina, the 
daughter of Quintus Antonius Isauricus, of the Legion Augusta.” On the coins of 
Carausius I find “ Leg. II. Parthica,” also on those of Gallien. 

Two other legions bore the surname of “ Augusta,” viz., the third and eighth. 
Another second legion bore the surname of ‘‘ Adjutrix,” which was raised by 
Vespasian during his waragainst Vitelius, and which about the year A.D. 70 was stationed 
in Germany, in company with the 6th, 10th, and 14th. The third legion, surnamed 
‘Gallica,” took part with Cesar in his civil war with the Ist, 3rd, 6th, 5th, 8th, 9th, 
1lth, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 27th legions, and in the reign of Vespasian (A.D. 70) it was 
engaged in the Judaic war, 2 in company with the 5th Macedonica, 6th Ferrata, 10th, 
12th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 22nd, and at the conclusion of the war was quartered in 
Syria with the 4th and 6th. Another third legion, surnamed ‘‘ Augusta,” about the 
same time was quartered in Africa. The fourth legion, surnamed “ Macedonica,” in 
the reign of Vespasian was quartered in Upper Germany, with the 2lst and 22nd. 
This legion is also mentioned as taking part in Ceesar’s African war. Another fourth 
legion bore the surname of “ Scythica,” which we find, late in the reign of Vespasian, 
quartered in Syria in company with the 3rd, 6th, and 12th legions. Another fourth 
legion was raised about the reign of Severus Alexander, 2 of which was prefect 





21 This war, which has been before alluded to, and which ended in the total 
destruction of the city of Jerusalem by Titus (afterwards emperor), the son of “ 
Vespasian, was brought about by the rapacity and iniquitous conduct of Gessius 
Florus, the proconsul of Judea. This governor succeeded Albinus in 63, also a 
rapacious governor, whose predecessors, Portius Festus, 62, and Claudius Felix, 54, 
are referred to in the Acts of the Apostles. Florus was appointed in 64, and the war 
commenced in 66. The pretor of the adjoining province (Syria), Cestius Gallus, 
recommended Florus to pursue a more moderate, line of conduct, but to no purpose ; 
the result was a war of the fiercest character almost upon record, and‘the sending of 
Vespasian, then with Nero in Achaia, to suppress it, exhibiting a terrible instance of 
Divine wrath and the truth of prophecy. 

2 Tiberius Drusus Claudius was born at Lugdunum (Lyons) in Gallia Celtica, B.c. 
10. Upon the death of Caligula in 41, was raised to the empire, assumed the surname 
of Britannicus A.D. 43, and was poisoned by his wife Agrippina, October 15, a.D. 54. 
His first wife was Aelia Petina, his second Urgulanilla Plautia, his third Valeria 
Messalina, daughter of M.V. Messala Barbatas and Domitia Lepida. She was put to 
death by Claudius on account of her abominable debaucheries, a.p. 48. Julia Agrip- 
pina, jun., daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina, sister of Caligula, and fourth wife 
of Claudius, was born at Cologne, a.D. 16. His daughter by his first wife was Claudia 
Antonia, who married the senator Cneius Pompeius Magnus, A.D. 47, and a second 
time to F. Sulla, murdered a.D. 62. Nero caused her to be put to death because she 
had refused to marry him on the death of Poppwa, a.D. 65. By his third he had a 
son, ‘l'iberius Claudius Britannicus, who was born February 12, a.D. 42, and in 43 was 
surnamed Britannicus, on account of the prosperous proceedings in Britain. Through 
the intrigues of his step-mother, Agrippina, be was removed from the succession to 
the empire, and Nero was adopted by Claudius in his stead, a.D. 50 ; and was poisoned 
by Nero during the feasts of Saturnalia, a.D. 55. 

23 Brassianus Alexander, the son of Genessius Marcianus and Julia Mamaea, was 
born at Acra Ceesarea in Pheenice, October 1,205, adopted by Elagabalus and declared 
Cesar in 221, when be took the names of Marcus Aurelius Alexander. After the 
death of Elagabalus he was, then in his fourteenth’ year, proclaimed Cesar and 
Augustus by the senate, when he took the name of Severus; and was murdered with 
his mother at Moguntiacum (Mayence), March 19, a.p. 235, by Maximin, one of his 
generals. The first wife of Alexander was Sulpilia Memmia, and his third, Barbia 
Sallustia Orbiana, was married to him in 226. 
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Maximin, 24 who murdered that. prince and afterwards assumed the purple. On the 
reverse of the legionary coins of Carausius, allusion is made to the fourth legion, 
surnamed Flavia. ‘This legion was raised in Africa by Vespasian. It was stationed 


province by Trebonius Garrucianus), we find, “‘ Leg. I. Mac.” and “ Leg. LIT.” 

In treating of the 6th we have another of the Britannic legions brought under our 
immediate notice, and by way of contradistinction from another 6th it had the proud 
surname of “ Victrix,” or the ‘‘ Victorious,” and, like the 2nd, 9th, and 20th, took a 
conspicuous part in the military affairs of the island to a very late period of the 
Roman occupation in Britain. The first time we meet with it in history is by Cesar, 
when it took part in his civil war, in company with the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, 14th, and 27th; in his African war it again took a part with the 4th, 5th, 
8th, 9th, 10th, 7th, 18th, 14th, 27th, 28th, and 30th; and again in his Gallic war we 
find it serving with the 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 13th, and 15th legions. In a.D. 57 we find 
it serving under Corbulo in the Armenian war, with the 8rd, 4th, 10th, and 12th. 
In the reign of Nero we find it serving in Upper Germany with the 4th, 18th, and 
2ist. In the reign of Vespasian it was quartered in Spain, with the 1st Adjutrix and 
the 10th, and it was to this legion (the 6th) that Galba owed his elevation to the 

urple, it warmly seconding his pretensions, he being at that time governor of 

usitania. After this event it appears to have returned to Germany, from whence it 
was brought by the emperor Hadrian to Britain, when he passed over to suppress the 
incursions of Caledonians, who had rendered themselves troublesome neighbours to 
the Roman settlements in North Britain and on the northern frontiers, a.D. 120, and 
its headquarters were established at Eboracum. In the reign of Antoninus Pius it 
was engaged in perfecting the Carr-dyke navigation to Peterborough. There is a 
complete blank in its history from 4.D. 222, when we find from the writings of Dion 
Cassius it was still serving here till the time of the emperor Honorius, 26 when it was 
recalled to serve under Stilicho against Alaric, King of the Goths. It, in conjunction 
with the second and the vexillation of the 20th legion, built the wal], upon which we 
frequently meet with it, and the stations, which will be our object to point out in 
another number, We find it alluded to on the coins of Antonia, Severus, under the 
title of VI. Cl. and Gallien. 





24 Caius Julius Verus Maximin, the son of Micca and Abala, was born in Thrace, 
A.D. 178. He was appointed by Alexander to the command of the newly-raised 4th 
legion, whom he corrupted and instigated to murder his master, and then assumed the 
purple. He was himself murdered by his soldiers before Aquileia, April, a.p. 238. 
At the same time, his son Caius, Julius Verus Maximus, by Paulina, his wife, was put 
to death by the soldiery. He was born in 218, and saluted Cesar by his father at 
Rome in 235. He was betrothed to Junia Fadilla, granddaughter of Antoninus Pius, 
but his death prevented the nuptials being celebrated. 

2% Honorius, son of Theodosius Magnus and Filaccilla, was born at Constantinople 
A.D. 884, and created Augustus by his father in 393. He succeeded to the govern- 
ment of the west (his brother Arcadius ruling the east) in 895, and died at Ravenna, 
August 23rd, 423. 

26 Marcus Piauvonius Victorinus, sen., was general of the legions of Gaul under 
Postumus (afterwards emperor), governor of that province, owing to the influence of 
his mother, Victorina, or Victoria (to whose influence Marius and Tetricus, usurpers 
in Gaul, owed their elevation) ; he was associated in the government of that province 
about 265. He was slain by his own soldiers at Cologne (Colonia Agrippina) in 267. 
His son, Victorinus, jun., fell by the hands of those soldiers who had killed his father. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF EASTHAM, 
CO. WORCESTER. 


BY GEORGE W. MARSHALL, LL.D., F.S.A. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXIII., Page 223.) 


Baptized, Robert sonne of John Fidoe and Mary his wife the twentieth day of 
February. 

Baptized, Margaret daughter of Michael Morres and Ales his wife the 
Kighteenth day of May. 

Buried, John Winwood, Gent. the twenty-sixth day of July. 

Bapt. John son of Ambrose Pitts and Elinor his wife the tenth day of November. 

Buried, William son of Thomas Nott and Judeth his wife the sixteenth day of 


May. 

Mr a Clent Rector de Eastam sepultus fuit die 18° Februarii. 

Sarah daughter of Mt Mich: Morris and Alice his wife was baptized March 12. 

Buryed, Mrs Eliza. Winwood of Hanly child June the 34, 

Mathew son of Mt Michael Morris & Alice his wife was baptized September 
29th, 

Baptized, Arthur son of Mt Arthur Winwood of Hanly Ch‘ & Hannah his wife 
Jan. 26th, 

Marryed, Rich. Pitts & Elianor Hooper by Banns Apr. 224. 

Buryed, Mary daugt® of Tho. Fidoe & Eliz. his wife of Orleton Sept. 12. 

Bapt. Edw. son of Ambr. Pitts & Elian his wife Nov", 8t, 

Baptized, William son of Mr Arth. Winwood & Hanah his wife Novemb. 23. 

Buryed, Alice wife of Mt Mich. Morres Jan. 24, 

Bury?, Will™ son of Mt Arth. Winwood & hannah his wife Mar. 25. 

Baptized, Thomas son of Tho. Fidoe of Orleton & Eliza. his wife Decembr 6. 

Buryed, Mary Pytt widow April 12¢», 

Bapt. Ralph son of Mt Arthur Winwood & Hannah his wife of Hanly C. Nov. 4. 

Burved, William Moris the 24 day of february. 

[Amb: Sparry Rector signs here, and he and William King, Curate, at end 
of 1702. Ambrose Sparry, M.A., was inducted 26 Oct., 1702, and read 
himself in 1 Nov., 1702. 

William Nott of Orleton was buried May y® 24. 

Tho. son of Thomas Nott & Jane his Wife was Baptized April y® 7**. 

Audrie Morris widow was Buried February y® 7*. 

Arthur Morris was Buried November y® 30*. 

[Ambrose Sparry signs as Rector for last time at end of this year.] 

Jane y* Wife of Robert Fidoe was Buried October y® 20», 

John Hill & Elizabeth Fidoe were married p Banns Ap. y® 8*. 

William Son of W™ Morris & Elizabeth his Wife was Bap* Sep. y® 9». 

John Morris was Buried Feb. y® 18", 

M' Eleanor Nott of Hanley William was Buried = 5 y® 7%, 

Margaret Daugh: of Mt Michael Morris was Buried June y® 15*». 

W™ Son of John Pitt of Hanley Child & his Wife was Bap. 
November y® 15th, 

Bur? Mr Morris of y® Park in Eastham June 20*, 

Burt Am: Pitt Jun‘ of Eatham, Jan: 31. 

Mary Daughter of W™ Whitcombe Rect of Stockton and Curate att 
Eastham and Elizabeth his wife was born Feb: 13 and Bap‘4 March 
y® 13th 1728. 

Born Robert son of W™ Whitcombe Rector of Stockton and Elizabeth his 
wife Nov: 14*» 1730, And Bapt. Decem?r 30th, 

Edmund Whitcombe son of William Whitcombe and Elizabeth bis Wife was 
born Sept ; 10¢» being Sunday About halfe an hour after Eight of y® Clock in 
y® Morning, and was Bapt. October 16%, 1732. 

John son of Willliam Whitcombe Rector of Stockton living att Eastham and 
Elizabeth his wife was born ffeb: y® 11*» About halfe an hour after four of 
y® Clock in y® Morning being Munday and was Bapt March 11*. 

Bapt William Son of Sam! Pennell and Ampbhillis his wife March 25‘. 

Thomas son of William Whitcombe and Elizabeth his wife was born Jan: 
20* and Bapt March y® 24, 

Bur: Thomas son of Will: Whittcombe and Eliz: his wife March 11*. 

Bapt. Aun Daughter of W™ Whitcombe and Elizabeth his Wife Sept. y* 8 
and Buried Sept. y*® 10**. 


i ed ed 
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1739. Kathrine Daughter of W™ and Elizabeth Whitcombe was Born May y° 1* 
about 10 minutes after 11 att night and Bapt. June 12", 
Bur : Ambrose Pytts Decem : 224. 
Bapt. Tho: Pytts Lechmere son of W™ Whitcombe Rect? and Elizabeth his 
Wife May 29* born May 19*, 
Bur: Thomas Pytts Lechmere son of W™ Whitcombe Rect* and Elizabeth 
his Wife July 9, 
Bur. Elinor Pytts widow, Jan. 13*, 
Mr* Mary Whitcombe Widow Mother to W™ Whitcombe Rector of this Parish 
was interr’d in y® Vault in y¢ Chancell of Eastham made by y® st Mt Whit- 
combe on y® right hand as you go into it May 27*® Aged 89. 
Mar: p Banns W™ Pitts of Han: W™ and Eliza: Watkins of Eastham, 
June 4, 
Samuel son of the Rev‘ William & Martha Whitcombe Bap* at Tenbury was 
buried in the Vault in this Chancel January the 13» 1748. 
Sandford Whitcombe Son of the above M™* Martha & W™ Whitcombe the 
Younger was born at Tenbury the 16‘ of July and Bap* Sept® the 11*» in the 
year 1750. 
1749, October 12%» married Mt W™ Jennings and Ms Eliz. Whitcombe. 
Eliz: Daughter of W™ Pitt was Buried Jan: 19th, 
Eliz : Daughter of Mt Philip and M'* Anne Whitcombe Bapt Feb. 28. 
1751. Bapt. Philip Norcup Son of Mr. Philip and M'* Anne Whitcombe January 14th, 
Bur‘ Martha Daughter of W™ & Martha Whitcombe (Bapt. at Tenbury the 
13th) January 15‘. 
1752-8. Bap* William son of William & Eliz. Pitt Febry 4¢» 1753. 
Buried Eliz. Daughter of Philip & Ann Whitcombe Oct» 16t» 1752. 
[At the end of year 1754 the Register issigned by Will™ Whitcombe, A.M., 
Rector, and W™ Whitcombe, A.B., Curate. 
1755. Bapt Mary Daughter of Philip & Ann Whitcombe January the first 
Buried Elizabeth Daughter of Edmund and Catherine Whitcombe of Cleobury 
Mortimer July 20*, 
Nov' 10% Buried Elizabeth 1** Daughter of the Rev’ William Whitcombe 
Rect® of this Church & Elizt» his Wife & Wife of William Jennings 
Surgeon. 
Buried William Son of Philip & Ann Whitcombe Octt 24¢b, 
Bapt. Jno. Son of Phil: and Anne Whitcombe Octt 23. 
Buried. John Whitcombe (an infant) Oct* 24. 
Bur@ William Whitcombe A.M. the very worthy Rector of this Parish many 
years, July 1%, 
Bapt. Fanny Daut of Philip and Anne Whitcombe, June 12. 
Married. W™ Nash of Hanly W™ and Jane Whitcombe of Orleton by License, 
June 6. 
Bapt. Judith Daughter of Edward and Elizabeth Whitcombe Augt 27h, 
Bur’ John Fidoe Dec® 1*. 
Buried. Catharina Whitcombe Apri! 12th, 
Buried. Mr. Philip Whitcombe, ebruary 28th, 
Buried. Ann Whitcombe September 11%, 
Buried. Elizabeth Whitcombe relict of the late Rev’ Mt Whitcombe Rector 
of Eastham, September 20*», 
Bur@ we Whitcombe B.A. the very worthy Rector of this Parish November 
14th, 
10 Jany 1776. Sandford William Whitcombe B.A. inducted. 
1779. Married. Edward Burnell & Fanny Whitcombe, Jan'y 21*, 
Bur4 The Rev. Sandford W. Whitcombe Rect® July 6*. 
Married. William Ti & Mary Whitcombe January 1°. 
Bapt. Frances Daut of Philip & Eliz* Whitcombe, March 20*. 
JanY 1. Frances Daur of Philip & Eliz. Whitcombe. Bapt. 
Bur? Ann Whitcombe January 21*. 
Bapt. Edmund Son of Philip & Elizabeth Whitcombe, March 224. 
Elizabeth Daughter of Philip & Elizabeth Whitcombe privately baptized 
Jan 1791—received into the Church May 31*. 
Bapt. Mary Ann Daughter of Philip & Elizabeth Whitcombe May 381*. 
Bapt. Mary Dau? of Edward & +4" Benbow, Sept 16th, 
Bapt. Emma Daughter of Philip & Elizabeth Whitcombe March 23+. 
Bapt. Catherine Daut of Philip & Elizabeth Whitcombe, Eastham, February 21*. 
Bud. John Griffith killed by Mt Whitcombes Waggon on his return from 
Worcester March 24. 
Married. Thomas Walker & Frances Whitcombe, Lic: April 25. 
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THE FAMILY OF KELING OR KELYNGE. 


A SOMEWHAT fuller pedigree of Chief Justice Kelynge’s family than that already 
given in the ‘‘ RELIQUARY” (vol. xiv., pp. 189-90) occurs in Le Neve’s Knights (Harl. 
Soc. viii. 150), and is as follows :— 


Bepr. St JoHn Keine of Southill serjeant at Law Kted 21 Januar. 1661, at White- 
hall others say the 16. See the Ped S* E Byshe’s Lond. Bedf. fol 2. he was 
Lord Chief Justice of the Kings bench. his son St Jo. was Kted at Whitehall 
26 Octob. 1679.. Arg. 3 scaling ladders in bend G. Crest, a Lyon sejant Or 
holding a scaling ladder G. See MSS. P. L. Norroy indorsed coats at Funeralls 
fol 44,61. See ped St Edw Byshe’s bedf fol 2 & 3 
M4, Anne Keling dr. of St John wife of Michaell Gardiner dyed at Great 
Wichingham in Norff. and buried in the chancell there. 


24 Wife. Mary dt &=St John Keling ~— W[ife]. Martha 1**=3¢ Wife. Elizab, 


heir of W™Jesson of 
Lond. gent. Draper, 
dyed 24 day of Sep- 
tember 1667 at Hat- 
ton Garden bur. in 
St Andrew Holborn 
20 Sept. by whom 
Mary. 


Southill, serjant at 
Lawe Cheif Justice 
of the King’s bench 
dyed in Hatton 
Gard. 10 of May & 
bur. at St. Andrewes 
Holborne 13 of May 
1671. MSS. fol. 61 


® of St Thomas Botiler d* of S* francis 
of Bidenham Bedf. Kt. 
Sister of St Will. dyed 
at Mrs. Youngs in Chan- 
cery Lane London, by 
Globe Tavern 18 July 
1660, buried at Temple 
Church 19 July 1660. 


[i.e., MS. indorsed 
“Coats at Funerals.”] 








| 1 | | 
S Jo. Keling Kt=Philippa, d* of 2. Watlam, 1. Abige mar. to Jo. Freeman of 
one of the Kings | Seignior Amerigo 8. Thomas. Wallingford, berks. 
Councell _ser- | Salvetti Antell- 4. Charles. 2. Martha mar. to John Salvetti 
jeant at lawe | minelli Resident Esq’ son & heir of Seignior 
for the Duke of Amerigo afores*, 
Tuscany, liveing 3. Anne mar. to Michael Gardiner 
1699. of Inner Temple, Lond. Esqr. 
No issue. 
4. Eliz. to John Orlebar of Middle 
Temple, Lond. esq’. 








| 
3. sation i, Martie! lal, lo 8 Jo. 
dtof Rector of Osborne of Chicksand in 
visealiaceach Bedfordsh. Kt, 
2. Philippa mar. to St Will. 
Lytton* of Knebworth 
Hertf. 
8. Mary mar. to 
Stewart, Rector of 
bedf 


| 
2. Charles= 
Keling 
dyed 7 of 


i. ra 
Keling heir of 
r of Edw’ Ver- 
Southill ney son and 
1696 a heir of S 
widower. Ralf Verney 
of Middle 
Claydon 
Bucks, bart. 
She dyed 
without 
childr, 


4. Alice, mar. to S* Brocas 
Gardiner baronet of 

§. Eliz. mar. to 
Rokesby of 


The following is an abstract of the Will of Sir John Kelynge :— 


23 January 22 Car. II. Will of St John Kelynge Knt. Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, now suffering from “‘ Quarterne Ague.” To my wife Dame Elizabeth Kelynge, 
for her life, lands in Southill Bedfordshire settled upon her, a)l money in her hands, 


1 . i Charles or John G*, 





* This Philippa Keling was second wife to Sir William Lytton, whom she survived. 
Sir William was son of Sir Rowland Lytton by his first wife Judith, daughter of Sir 
Humphrey Edwards. He was knighted at Whitehall, May 6th, 1677, and died without 
issue by either of his wives, January 14th, 1704 at his lodgings in Covént Garden, and 
was buried at Knebworth. His first wife was Mary, daughter of Sir John Harrison, 
of Balls, and sister of the celebrated Lady Fanshawe. 
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my plate, and £200. She to occupy my house in Hatton Garden for one year after 
my death. To my dau. Mary Keyling, only child now living by my second wife Dame 
Mary, my Manor or Farm called Gustlings, in parish of Southill, in tail, remainder to 
py oD in fee. To said dau. £500. Same to be in discharge of her portion, and of 
what was given to her by her grandfather Mr Wm. Jeston’s Will for the burnt ground 
in London. My children by my first wife have received their portions. My son 
Thomas. My youngest son Charles Kelynge. My nephew Mole (or Miles), to whom 
I am joint exor with Mr. Lant. James Boteler, younger son to my second wife Dame 
Mary Kelynge. My cozen Edward Kelynge. To my son in law Michaell Gardiner 
esq and my servant Joseph Richins, my lands in Southill Broomeand Stainford in the 
parish of Southill, for term of 60 years, to pay debts and legacies, and then to surrender 
the Lease to my heir at law John Keylinge esq. ,to whom I give my goods in my house 
at Southill and my Law Books and MSS. _I appoint my son in law Michaell Gardiner 
and my servant Joseph Richins executors, and give them £100 each. uests to 
children and g ndchildren for mourning, and to his servants. (Signed) John Kelynge. 
Will proved P.C.C. 27 May 1671, by both the said executors. (54 Duke.) 


The Will of Lady Elizabeth Kelynge* was proved P.C.C. Oct. 1691. (168 Vere.) 


The following Wills of Kelynge were also proved in the P.C.C. 


George Keeling. York. Adm. 168. 

Thomas Keelinge. Bowyer 35. 

Jonathan Keeling. Coventry. Marsh. Adm. 57. 
Thomas Keeleing. July. Adm. 149. 

Edward Keeling. Middlesex. Jan. Mico. 11. 
John Keeling. Marryner. Drasc 85. 

a Keeling. Westm. Oct. Dyke 1565. 

Ralph Keeling. London. Junel6. Poley 145. 


Ralph Keling, Citizen and Grocer of London, by his Will dated 5 August 1704, and 
proved P.C.C. 16 June 1707, entailed his lands in Newcastle under Lyme, Penckhull, 
Clayton, Kiniton, Woolstanton, and elsewhere in co. Stafford, on his sons successively. 
My sons Ralph Keling, and Elizabeth Ventris alias Keling his now — or pre- 


tended wife; and Coppinger Keling; my daughter Elizabeth Keling; my sister 
Sarah, the wife of Henry Coppinger deceased, and their daughter Sarah. To be 
buried in St Buttolph’s Aldersgate, by my late father in law John Mynn and my 
first wife his daughter. My Aunt Mr* Dorothy Vise, of Market Drayton. My uncle 
and aunt John and Thomasin Heath. My cousin Catharine Colclough. My cozen, 
the Rev‘ Egerton Harding, Minister of Newcastle. My late wife’s vopyhold property 
in Hitcham, near Buxhall, Suffolk. Executors: John Ward of Copesthorne Esch and 
Zachary Foxhall, Secondary of Wood Street Compter London. My partner William 
Elliman. [Poley 145.) 
W. G. D. F. 





* This was the third wife of Sir John Kelynge, as in the above pedigree. She was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis Bassett, of Cornwall. 
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CORPORATION INSIGNIA. 


THE MAYOR’S CHAIN AND BADGE OF THE BOROUGH 
OF SHEFFIELD. 


Tue mayor’s chain and badge of the Corporation of Sheffield is one 
of the most striking and elegant of its class, and exhibits in a marked 
degree that combination of power and pure artistic feeling in design, 
with faultless excellence and delicacy of treatment in manufacture, 
that is so essential to the production of genuine art-work in the 
precious metals. 

The chain or collar itself is formed of ribbon-shaped links, which 
are interlaced and connected together with circular links in couplets, 
and are edged with a delicate border of laurel leaves. On these links 
the names and years of office of successive mayors are engraved, and 
thus, as is so usual with mayoral collars of recent years, preserve a 
faithful and official record of the occupants of the civic chair. 

The badge, which is of gold, precious stones, and enamel, bears in 
its centre an oval plaque of fine gold, enamelled crimson, upon which 
the arms of the town of Sheffield, a sheaf of eight arrows, four and 
four, in saltire, between two pheons, are worked in diamonds. This 
plaque is surrounded by a cable-border knotted at the top, bottom, 
and two sides, and this again is enclosed within a remarkably fine 
broad band, with wreath of oak leaves and acorns on the dexter side, 
and laurel on the sinister, carved in gold and enamelled in their 
natural colours. Surmounting the wreath are the royal arms, the 
form of the shield being partly hidden by a mantling of royal purple 
and ermine, and in front of this and partially covering its bearings is, 
upon an oval plaque, a charmingly executed full face miniature 
portrait in enamels of our beloved Queen, copied from Winterhalter’s 
picture, which was painted soon after her coronation. 

On either side of this exquisite miniature is a shield placed 
diagonally, bearing the arms of the Lords of the Manor of Sheffield, 
that on the dexter being those of the Duke of Norfolk (quarterly, 
first and fourth, gules, on a bend between six crosses-crosslet fitcheé at 
foot, argent, an inescutcheon, or, charged with a demi-lion rampant 
pierced through the mouth with an arrow, within a double tressure 
fleury-counter-fleury, gules, for Howard ; second, gules, three lions 
passant guardant in pale, or [being the arms of England], a label of 
three points, argent, for Plantagenet ; third, chequy, or and azure, for 
Warren ; fourth, gules, a lion rampant, argent, for Mowbray) ; that 
on the sinister, those of Earl Fitzwilliam (quarterly first and fourth, 
lozengy, argent and gules, for Fitzwilliam ; second and third, sable, a 
chevron between three leopards’ heads, or, for Wentworth. 

The central plaque, with its arms of the borough and encircling 
wreath, is supported on the dexter side by a statuette figure of 
Vulcan, and on the other by a corresponding figure of Industry, 
which are carved in solid gold. ‘‘ Vulcan,” indicative of the staple 
trade of the town, is represented with hammer, anvil, pincers, and 

5 
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other indications of the craft, which, by way of relief in colour, and 
to give more realism to the design, are delicately formed of platinum ; 
aud “ Industry,” a draped female figure, in like manner is accom- 
panied by her wheel and distaff, which are also of platinum. These 
two figures, which take the highest rank as works of art, were 
modelled by Mr. Charles Green, at that time (1856) a notable pupil 
of the then recently established School of Art at Sheffield ; they each 
stand upon a cornucopia, from the open mouths of which spring 
fruits, flowers, and grain, all enamelled in their natural colours. The 
lower extremities of the cornucopia are interlaced and intertwined 
with foliage, and a ribbon bearing the borough motto DEO 
ADJUVANTE LABOR PROFICIT. The whole design is sur- 
mounted by a mural crown. 

This marvellously fine work of art (the badge being of 22-carat 
gold, and the chain, or collar, 18), which weighs fifty ounces, was 
made by Messrs. Bright and Sons, at that time of Sheffield, but now 
of Scarborough (to whom I am indebted for the drawing on plate II.), 
and is an achievement of which they have every reason to be proud. 

LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 





THE BRADSHAW ALMS HOUSES AT DUFFIELD. 


On the front of the old Alms Houses, or “ Hospital,” founded at Duffield, in 1612, 
by Anthony Bradshaw (of which particulars were given in the “ RELIQUARY,” vol. 

XIIL, pp. 137 to 140), there was an inscribed stone, bearing a quaintly expressed 
acrostic un the founder’s name. When, some year’s ago, the Alms Houses were 
taken down, and their site enclosed in the grounds of Duffield Hall, the then seat of 
Sir Charles H. Colvile, this stone was inserted in the boundary wall, on its inner side, 
adjoining the high road, near the spot on which the building had stood. A copy of 
the inscription was kindly furnished to ole Charles Robert Colvile, Esq., and 
I have also myself made the following literal transcript from the stone itself. It 
reads as follows :— 





B EHOLD LORD OF LITLE THIS MyTE I RESTORE 

R ENDRING THANKS VNTO TH? FOR ALL W™ I HAVE, 
A ND THIS LITLE HARBOR, I LEAVE FOR THE POORE, 
D VISED TO LODGE FOVR WHO ELS MAy ALMS CRAVE, 
S VRE TRVST I REPOSE AND MyYNE I EXHORT, AW 
H ENCEFORTH THIS HOSPITAL, AS IT NEELES TO RENEW, 
A LLOWING SOCH THINGS, AS My WIL DOTH PVRPORT, 
WI MEANE & PRAY GOD FOR Ay, TO CONTINEW. 

G OD GRAVNT THAT OTHERS MORE ABLE THEN I, 

H ERAFTER, MAY, BETTER, POORE PEOPLE SVPPLY. 











‘ _ stone measures four feet eight inches in length, by one foot ten inches in 
epth. 
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THE “FOUR ELEMENTS” AND “FOUR SEASONS” 
IN BRISTOL CHINA. 


Tue two sets of exquisitely modelled figures, represented on the 
accompanying engravings, possess a more than usual interest, as being 
modelled by the same artist who produced the famous figures of 
‘“‘ Earth, Air, Fire, and Water,” for the Old Derby China Works, and 
which are amongst the finest and most sought for examples of their 
figures. Of the Derby “Seasons” and “ Elements” many interesting 
entries occur in the old sale lists and other pages, as, for instance— 

“na pair of Element-groups, representing Air and Water, and 4 standing Seasons, 
in biscuit.” 

‘One pair of Element-groups and one pair figures, representing Earth and 
Water, in biscuit.” 

“Two groups of the Four Seasons.” 

“ A set of large antique Seasons.” 

“A set of small Elements.” 


“One set of standing Seasons.” 
“ A group of the Four Seasons; set of French Seasons, 2 antique Seasons, etc.” 


and others innummerable. The beauty of the Derby figures excited 
the admiration, and, indeed, envy, of Richard Champion, of the 
Bristol China Works, who, as a consequence, wrote the following 
characteristic and explanatory letter to the modeller, ordering two 
sets to be prepared for him to be produced in Bristol China. The 
letter was fortunately made public by Mr. Owen, and I here reproduce 
it, and his engravings, from my “ Ceramic Art in Great Britain.” 

I give the engravings along with the text of the letter to show 
how well the Derby modeller carried out the suggestions made to 
him. The letter is as follows :— 

“To 27 Feb. 1772. 

“M* Brillait shew’d me your Letter of y° 18 Ins, which I chose to 
answer myself as a few thoughts had struck me which pleas’d me, & 
which will with your Execution have a very good Effect. 

** As I have an Inclination to fancys of this kind, I chose to write 
you as wish to have some elegant Designs. I have seen the four 
Elements which are made at Derby they are very Beautifull the dress 
easy, the forms fine, two in particular Air and Water are the charm- 
ing figures. I apprehend that you made y*® models & therefore hope 
that from your Execution the following fancies will not look amiss. 


“The Elements 

‘Fire. A Vulcan forging a Thunderbolt in the attitude of striking 
with his anvil & Hammer, some pieces of Iron or coals or anything 
peculiar to a Blacksmith’s Shop to be scatter’d about. 

“Earth, An Husbandman digging with a spade a Baskett fill’d 
with Implements of Husbandry on y® Ground, The ground orna- 
mented, with corn, acorns or Fruits. 

‘Air. A Winged Zephyr crown’d with Flow’rs treding on clouds, 
which rise naturally abont him, his robes flowing & flying behind him 
he holds in one Hand a Branch of a Tree, if any ornaments behind 
are wanting some Cherubim’s heads blowing would not be amiss. 





THE “FOUR ELEMENTS” AND “FOUR SEASONS.” 


FIRE—VULOAN FORGING A THUNDERBOLT. WATER—NAIAD WITH ATTRIBUTES. 


EARTH—HUSBANDMAN WITH SPADE. AIR—WINGED ZEPHYR. 
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‘¢ Water. A Naiad crown’d with rushes, leaning with her arm on 
an urn from whence gushes out Water. In the other hand she holds 
a fishing Net, with Fishes enclos’d in it, the ground ornamented with 
rushes, shells, Fish or the Fancies peculiar to Water. 


‘** The Seasons 

‘Spring. A Nymph with a Coronet of Flow’rs on her head in 
Flowing Robes rather flying behind her, approaching with a smiling 
countenance as she advances the flow’rs appear to start up before her 
those at her feet higher those at a distance, which seems to be just 
Budding out, on the side after a Plough or Harrow, which she points 
to with one Hand, and with the other holds a small open Baskett fill’d 
with Seeds which she offers, from the Baskett falls a kind of Zone or Belt, 
on which are represented, the sign of the Zodiac Aries Taurus Germine. 

“Summer. A man in the Prime of Life, loosely dress’d with a 
Bakt round his Body, on which are represented the Signs of the 
Zodiac Cancer Leo Virgo AP* a shear (made use of in shearing 
Sheep) in one hand, and with the other Supports a Baskett of wool 
on his shoulders—on the Ground a -scythe with Trusses of Hay 
schatter’d about. 

“Autumn. A Matron with a kind of Coronet, on her head from 
whence spring Ears of Corn. Her robes not so flow as spring being 
of a graver cast, in one Hand a Sickle, she leans on a Thyrsis round 
which are twin’d Baskett of Grapes* & a Zone or Belt falling from it, 
on which are represented the three signs of y® Zodiac, Libra, Scorpia, 
Sagittarius, the ground she treads on full of Corn & on a side of her 
a Baskett of fruit overturn’d. 

** Winter. A Descriped old man his head bald and a Long Beard 
leaning a Staff under one arm a Bundle of Sticks, his robes schatter’d 
and clasp’d with a Belt, on which are represented The three signs 
of the Zodiac, Capricorn, Aquarius, Pisces, the ground cover’d with 
bare branches of Trees, Frost & Snow & icicles hanging down in 
different Places. 

** All these figures to be about 10 Incheshigh. After having seen 
the Derby Figures I did not recommend Ease & Elegance in the 
Shape & dress, but the latter I shall just mention as the antique 
Robes, are very easy and have a Propriety which is not to be met 
with in foreign Dresses, & as these figures are of a serioas cast I 
think such dresses will carry woth them a greater Elegance, I shall 
be oblig’d to you to carry the designs into Execution as soon as 
possible, &c.” 


The set here suggested and made were what are known as the 
“Classic” series of ‘*The Seasons,” and one of considerable 
beauty. A set in the possession of Lady Charlotte Schreiber has 
been engraved. Another set of the “Seasons,” known as the 
** Rustic” series, is particularly pleasing. It is engraved on the 
next page, and consists of four children bearing respectively the 
attributes of “Spring,” ‘“ Summer,” “ Autumn,” and “ Winter.” 
The figures are about eleven inches in height, and of exquisite beauty 
in workmanship. 
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AN ADDITIONAL WORD UPON SOME QUAINT FORMS OF 
SMOKING-PIPES FROM THE MOUND-CITIES. 


In addition to series of remarkable forms of smoking-pipes found during the course 
of excavations in the Mound-cities of Ohio, of which engravings and particulars were 
given in the last volume of the “ RELIQUaRY,” (vol. XXIII, pp. 203 to 206), the 
following are equally deserving of being brought under notice, They, indeed 
literally, form a part of that series, and ought to have been introduced in their 
regular order in those notes. 


The first is a “ Calumet Idol,” as these large size pipes are called. It is of chlorite, 
and is in form of an animal, not easy of identification. It measures close upon a foot 
in length, and is three inches in 

height at the bowl. ‘‘ Calumet 

Idols”* are supposed, as being too 

large for ordinary use in smoking, 

to have been intended for ceremonial 

purposes, where they would be 

passed round from one to another. 

The next is another, and remark- 

ably good, example of pipes in form 

of human heads. It is of black 

stone, and is one of the best repre- 

sentations of the head of an Indian 

that is known. Next are two more 

in form of birds; the first being a 

toucan in the act of feeding from a human hand, which is incised upon the base, and 
the second is an eagle or hawk tearing a small bird to pieces, upon which it is preying. 








The bird is, like the hand on the other example, incised on the base. The body of 

the bird is decorated with zig-zag markings. 
The next is a somewhat remarkable 

example. It is a lamantin, manatee, 

or sea-cow, and is represented with 

some other anima! in its mouth. It 

is remarkably well carved, the form 

of the animal being very characteristic 

in all its details. The body of the 

animal forms, as usual, the bowl of 

the pipe, the mouth of the bowl being 

in the middle of the back. 
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FINGER RING LEGEND. 
(See pages 1 to 10 ante.) 


Since the first sheet of the present number was printed it has occurred to me that 

it would be useful, in connection with Mr. André’s interesting paper upon “ Finger 

Rings” (pages 1 to 10 ante), to add a brief allusion to the ring legend of the city of 

Glasgow—a paper upon the seals of which city, embodying that legend, is prepared 
for a future number. It 
will be seen that on each 
of the two seals, which I 
have selected for this page, 
is represented a salmon 
bearing a ring, and the same 
device, as a matter of course, 
remains as a charge in the 
city arms, whose supporters 
are also two salmon, each 
with a ring in its mouth. 
‘* The salmon with the ring,” 
writes Mr. MacGeorge, 
“refers to the story of the 
recovery by St. Kentigern 
of the lost ring of the Queen 
of Cadzow. The story is 
thus given in the office for 
the Saint’s day in the 
Breviary of Aberdeen :— 
‘It happened that the 
Queen of Cadzow had laid 
herself open to the suspi- 
cion of an intrigue with a 
certain knight, whom the 
king had taken with him in 

hunting. And the knight being asleep, the king abstracted from his scrip a ring 

which the queen had given him, and flung it into the river called Clyde. Returning 

home he demanded the ring of the queen, threatening her with death if she did not 

produce it. She having sent her maid to the knight, and not receiving the ring, 

despatched a messenger to St. 

Kentigern, telling him every- 

thing and promising the most 

condign penance. St. Kentigern 

taking compassion on her, sent 

one of his people to the river to 

angle with a hook, directing him 

to bring alive the first fish he 

might take; which being done, 

the saint took from its mouth 

the ring, and sent it to the queen, 

who restored it to the king, and 

so saved her life.’’”’ The first of 

the seals here engraved bears 

the mitred head of St. Kentigern, 

on whose sinister side is the 

salmon holding the ring. On 

the same side is the bell of 

Saint Kentigern, while on the 

dexter is the frozen branch of 

the tree from which that saint 

produced miraculous fire, and 

perched upon which is the 

favourite robin of St. Serf, 

which Kentigern, equally miracu- 

lously, restored to life. The next seal is a later one, on which the fish with the 

ring, the bell, the robin, and the branch (in this instance and later.expanded into 

an entire tree) appear. 
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Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, ke. 


EPICS AND ROMANCES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. * 


Some time back (“ RELIQUARY,” vol. XXI., p. 186) we took occasion to speak of what we 
considered a most valuable and interesting work, “ Asgard and the Gods,” and we are 
glad now to supplement those remarks by calling attention to its fit, and altogether 
admirable, companion, just issued by the same publishers under the above title. The 
“Epics and Romances” are here “adapted from the work of Dr. Waguer by M. C. 
Macdowall, and edited by W. 8. W. Anson,” who so ably edited the former work, 
and it is not too much to say that the blending of the labours of these three authori- 
tative names is enough to ensure a satisfactory completion of the task, and the 
production of a book that shall be readable and instructive. And this it certainly is, 
and more—for it is fascinating in the constant stream. of romantic incidents that runs 
through it all, and every story is rich in material for thought and further research. 
The volume is divided into three parts, first, the “ Amelung and kindred Legends ; ” 
second, the “Nibelung and kindred Legends;” and, third, the “ Carolingian 
Legends,” and those of “‘ King Arthur and the Holy Grail,” and that of “‘ Tannhiuser.” 
The stories in the first of these are subdivided under the heads of ‘‘ Langobardian 
Legends,” ‘‘The Amelungs,” and ‘Dietrich of Bern ;” and the second of these, 
i The Nibelung Hero,” ‘‘The Nibelungs’ Woe,” “The Hegeling Legend,” aud 
‘*Beowulf.”” Among the legends included under this division—each one of which is 
admirably, naively, and powerfully related—are Alboin and Rosamund, King Rother, 
Ortnit, Hugdieterich and Wolfdieterich, King Samson, Dietwart, Dietrich and 
Hildebrand, Dietrich’s Comrades, Adventures, and Faithful Ally, Ermenrich, the 
Harlungs, King Etzel, Battle of Ravenna, Siegfrid, the Dragonstone, the Woving of 
Brunbild, Treason and Death, King Etzel’s Wooing, the Nibelung’s Lament, Hagen, 
Hetel the Hegeling and his Heroes, Gudrun, Queen Gerlind, Grendel, Beowulf the 
Bold Diver, the She-Wolf of the Sea, Beowulf the King, the Fight with the Dragon, 
and many others. The bare mention of these titles will show the extent, the variety, 
and the richness of material of which this charming volume is composed, and when we 
add that it is illustrated throughout with engravings drawn with that conception and 
thorough rendering of the spirit of the weird-like and fanciful legends themselves 
that none but a genuine artist could produce, we have, we hope, said enough to ensure 
the work a hearty reception from our readers. It is a book we can, and do, heartily 
approve of. 

* London: W. Swan Sonnenschein aud Co., Paternoster Row. 1 vol., 8vo. pp. 4&8. 
Illustrated. 





THE WENTWORTH PAPERS.* 

THE volume recently issued under this title is assuredly one of the most interesting 
and curious that has come before us. It is a selection from the private and family 
correspondence of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, who was created Earl of Straf- 
ford in 1711, and extends over the period from 1705 to 1739. The letters and 
extracts are abundant, and contain more information on public matters, political 
parties and changes, and scraps of tittle-tattle and family gossip than any other 
collection has done, and there is assuredly scarcely a family of note of that period 
to which allusion in one form or other is not made; while of Royalty—of Queen 
Anne especially—the news conveyed is very ample, and pleasantly given. The letters 
of Lady Strafford to her husband are certainly among the brightest and most 
affectionate examples that period could afford. Guileless, pleasant, chatty, full of 
sparkling allusions, and in all eminently affectionate, they testify her to have been 
one of the most charming of women and best of wives ; while those of the mother of 
Lord Strafford, Lady Wentworth, also breathe an affection as enduring as her years. 
We commend the volume, so well arranged and rendered so charming by its editor, 
Mr. Cartwright, to our readers, and assure them that open it where they will, read 
what they may, they will find it full of fascinating interest and useful scraps of 
national and family history. 

* The Wentworth Papers, with a Memoir and Notes. By J. J. Cartwright, M.A., 
of H.M. Public Record Office. London: Wyman & Sons, Great Queen Street. 1 vol., 
8vo., pp. 568. 1883. 


_ THE BIBLIOGRAPHER (Elliott, Stock, Paternoster Row,) has just completed 
its third volume. It is a publication of unique character, and ought to command 
universal attention. Its contents are of the highest class, both in interest, and in 
historical and archeological value. 
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SEAL OF THE BOROUGH OF PONTEFRACT. 


PONTEFRACT CORPORATION RECORDS.* 


PONTEFRACT, one of the oldest of Yorkshire Boroughs—whose earliest known charter 
dates back to the time (1194) of Roger de Lacy, (though reference is therein made 
to an earlier one of Henry de Lacy), in the reign of Richard I, and was subsequently 
confirmed with additional rights and privileges by successive monarchs; where one 
king died and other sovereigns have for a time taken up their abode ; and where his- 
torical events of varied importance have taken place,—has reason to be proud of having 
among its archives a “ Book of Entries” of events and proceedings connected with 
the government of the town during a very interesting period, and amongst its inhabi- 
tants a man of such singular fitness for the task of editing it, as Mr. Richard Holmes, 
the results of whose arduous labours are now before us. The “ Book of Entries” although 
it does not date back to a remote period, is the oldest known record of the Pontefract 
Corporation. It commences in the very middle of the seventeenth century and ends 
in 1724. The various entries in this book of record have been literally transcribed 
by the editor in the regular chronological order in which they occur, and used by him 
as so many pegs on which to hang a vast amouut of topographical, genealogical, and 
historical information—so vast indeed, that only a man of untiring industry, of ciear 
perception, and of unbounded knowledge of the history of the locality could have 
got together. The first known charter of the borough is that of 1194 (though there is 

resumptive evidence, as we have said, of one a few years earlier) by which we learn from 
Mr. Holmes’ book, ‘‘a bailiff or pretor was appointed.” This charter was renewed, 
almost word for word in 1228, “ so that during the intervening 84 years there had been 
absolutely no change in either the privileges of the office of bailiff, or the status of 
its possessor; but accompanying this charter was a record which allowed the 
burgesses to build on the waste land of the borough. ....... The former charter allowed 
the burgesses to live in the houses which were then existent, the latter sanctioned an 
increase in their number. Before this charter, for instance, the Pontefract market- 
place was an open square It was bounded by the Moot Hall, a line drawn from 
thence to the corner of Ropergate, from thence to Tanshelf Street, and thence again 
to the Windmill corner ; but after 1278, and under the authority of this charter, the 
burgesses erected the north side of the market place, the west side of the Corn 
Market, aud the blocks of building known as Shoe-market, Middle Row, and Church 
Lane, etc. In the charter of 1484, the headborough, bailiff, or pretor, was 
changed into mayor, John Hill being appointed as the first one to hold that office, 
and twelve aldermen being also appointed. Subsequent charters were granted by 
Henry VIL.; Edward VI., the mayor named therein being Allan Ayre; James I., in 
1605 ; Charles II., 1676, (the costs and charges for which were considered exorbitant 
and unjust, and caused much discussion in the body corporate who commenced an 
action at law against Mr. Matthew Johnson, of London, “for recoving back such 
monies as the sayd Mr. Johnson hath soe unduly recd, and that he be putt to make 
out the justnesse of his bill and disbursements therein upon the sayd tryall,”) which 
was surrendered in 1683; and James II., a renewal, in 1685, which was the governing 
charter till the passing of the Municipal Reform Act in 1835. The transactions in 
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connection with the later of these charters are duly set forth in the “‘ Book of Entries,” 
and fully commented upon and explained by its editor who, as we have said before, 
has shown indomitable perseverance and judgment over his task. 

Of the arms of Pontefract, Mr. Holmes gives the 
accompanying interesting engraving from Glover’s 
“ Visitation of Yorkshire, in 1585.” “The various 
copies of the MS.,” he says, “differ slightly from 
each other, but all agree in giving a castle as of four 
circular towers, connected with four battlemented 
walls, standing at right angles to each other, but 
diamond-wise as regards the spectator, the view of 
the fourth tower being totally obscured by the 
prominence of the nearest. Each of the towers has 
a globular roof, and bears a small flag, while the 
nearest has a doorway, which in some MSS. is of 
fair size, but in others is dwarfed considerably.” 

The two volumes before us are highly credit- 
able to their compiler, and we commend to him 
the preparation of a further work which shall contain a transcript of the other 
Records of the Corporation and literal copies of its charters ; and should also give 
scrupulously careful accounts of the “ Guilds” of Pontefract, of which some brief 
particulars are included in what he has already done—so brief that we long for more 
upon a matter that is so full of interest. 

*The Book of Entries of the Pontefract Corporation, 1653—1726. Edited by 
Richard Holmes. Pontefract ‘‘ Advertiser” Office. 1 Vol. 8vo., p.p. 434. 1883. 

Pontefract : Its Name, Its Lords, and Its Castle. By Richard Holmes. Same 
Publishers. 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR SUSSEX ANCESTORS.* 


THIS is a book eminently “ after our own heart,” and we are glad to have the opportunity 
of calling attention to it—all too briefly for its merits—and of advising our readers 
to add it to their literary stores. It consists of a series of about thirty remarkably 
well written and well considered sketches of Sussex families, manners, customs, 
traditions, and historical incidents, and others of equally varied character connected 
with the topography, etc., of the county, each one of which is worth perusal. Indeed, 
take up the volume where one may and open it where one will, something interesting 
or attractive is sure to be found to rivet one’s attention, and, in all cases, so brightly 
written as to make one loath to lay it down again. We perceive this is a “‘ Second 
Series.”’” Not having been favoured with the “first” series we cannot now call 
attention to it, but we trust others are in store for the future. 

* Glimpses of Our Ancestors in Sussex. By Charles Fleet. Lewes: Farncomb & 
Co. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 306. 1883. Illustrated. 


ENGLISH ETCHINGS (London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street).—Parts XXIV. 
and XXV. of this admirable work contain a charming plate of forest scenery—a 
glade among the “‘ Burnham Beeches,”—by W. H. Urwick ; ‘‘ The Beggar,” masterly 
in the extreme, by W. Strang; a valuable and highly interesting ‘‘ bit” of London 
Court architecture—not the Royal Court of St. James’s, but one of the wretched 
courts of lower life in Wych Street—that is well and effectually rendered by A. W. 
Bayes ; a capital picture of a peculiar phase of Parisian life, that of the Mattrass 
Carder—“ Cardeuse de Matelas’”—etched on the spot in Paris, by Percy Thomas; 
and a view of “‘Queenwood College,” in Hampshire, by M. Snape. In addition to 
these we have, in No. XXIV., a grand plate, by W. Holmes May, of “The Avenue 
at Haddon Hall.” The point is well chosen, the light and shade exquisitely managed, 
and the whole thing has a freshness and an air of truism about it that is very refresh- 
ing, and that could only be accomplished by a skilful and gifted artist. In reference 
to this plate, it may be mentioned, that a proof was exhibited at the Society of 
Painter-Etchers at the Windsor Gallery, and has been selected as his diploma-etching 
on the election of Mr. May to the Fellowship of that Society. 








THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANAC FOR EIGHT CENTURIES (1201 to 2000), 
by the Rev. W. A. Whitworth (London: Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.), isa most 
useful and valuable compilation, and will be of immense service not to Churchmen, as 
such only, but to historians and all whose researches lead them into studying the 
times that are past. The introduction is one of the most lucid, learned, and useful 
essays on the subject of time, and the old and new styles ever penned. 
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LEIGH ; ITS HISTORY AND REGISTERS.* 


It is not often that any one parish has the good fortune to have two books devoted 
to the illustration of its past history, issued by two distinct writers at the same time ; 
but this is what has fortunately taken place at Leigh, in the county of Lancaster. 
First, we have a goodly quarto volume of near six hundred pages devoted, by the 
learned and industrious vicar of the place, the Rev. J. H. Stanning, M.A., to an 
* exact re-production ” of the Parish Registers from February, 1558, to March, 1625, 
preceded by a carefully written historical and explanatory preface, which is of peculiar 
value as giving in brief space a well digested account of the history of the church. We 
have quoted the vicar’s own words, “ exact reproduction ”’ of the registers, but some- 
how we have a lurking fear that that expression must be considerably modified. In 
Parish Registers, as a rule, the names not only of the child, in cases of baptism for 
instance, but of the father, or of the father and mother, are given, thus :—“ Bap. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Symon Walburge and Margaret his wife,” or “‘ Bapt. Margareta 
filia Henrici Bradshaw de Duffield,” and so on. We are not in the slightest degree 
acquainted with the Leigh Registers, except through the book before us, but we 
presume the entries would be of the same character as those of other places, and, if 
so, they ought to have been so printed. The mere list of names and dates is utterly 
useless for genealogical purposes, and the labour of preparation is thrown away. ‘To 
be told as follows, under 1597, that in :— 
“Julie 
* Elizabeth Watmooghe 
Jane Greene 

were baptized, is simply a memorandmum without meaning. We, for genealogical 

urposes, want to ascertain whose daughter ‘‘ Elizabeth Watmooge,” for instance was, 
but the book is silent as to the paternity of any one individual. We commend most 
strongly the admirable manner in which the “ Index,” which occupies no less than 
133 pages, is arranged. It has been a task involving immense labour, and will be 
useful in many ways. The volume is admirably printed, and will be looked upon by 
many as an important contribution to Lancashire literature. 

The next book, by Mr. Josiah Rose, editor of the ‘‘ Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historical and Genealogical] Notes,” has been devoted to the collection aud putting 
on record the entire annals of ‘‘ Leigh in the Eighteenth Century,” and this has been 
done in a that is inently pleasing, and cannot but be acceptable to its 
inhabitants and to lovers of — lore far and wide. It is full of curious 
little bits of local lore.of one kind or other, and the extracts from the constable’s and 
churchwarden’s accounts, and other records, are highly interesting and valuable. 
Only one thing is wanting in this compilation, and that is an Index, whose absence is 
a serious drawback from the usefulness of the otherwise excellent volume. 

*The Registers of the Parish of Leigh, Lancashire, from February, 1558, to 
March, 1625. Edited by the Rev. J. H. Stanning, M.A., Vicar of that Parish. 
1 vol., 4to., pp. 582. Leigh: 1882. 

Leigh in the Eighteenth Century, 1689-1813. By Josiah Rose. Leigh: Journal 
Office. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 160. 1882. 





THE MAGAZINE OF ART (Cassell & Co., Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill).—The 
June number of this truly high-class magazine, in whose praise we can never tire of 
speaking, opens with a brightly written and beautifully illustrated notice of the 
Russian “Sculptor of Heroes,” and, as he may be truly called, Hero Sculptor, Mark 
Antokolsky, whose works stand prominently forward as the most original, powerfully 
conceived, and marvellous of any Russian art-follower. Another notable and valuable 
article, by Madeline Wallace-Dunlop, is devoted to ‘‘ Kabyle Jewellery,” and gives a 
better, more extended, and far more and deservedly exalted place to the art-work 
of that people than has before been accorded to it. The illustrations, consisting of 
brooches, pins, ear-rings, chains, necklaces, amulets, bracelets, and what not, are 
admirably drawn and engraved, and exhibit phases of design that are at once striking 
for their peculiarity, and pleasing and attractive for their singular elegance. 
** Women at Work—the Slade Girls,” by Charlotte J. Weeks, is another important and 
not only valuable but eminently suggestive art-contribution, the illustrations to which 
are a vigorously conceived and powerfully moulded medal of Charles Hallé, by his 
daughter, Elenor Hallé, and four studies in chalk by Miss A. P. Burd, the Countess 
Helena Gleichen, and Miss E. 8 King. Another useful paper, “ Stories in Terra 
Cotta,” from the pen of Cosmo Monkhouse, is devoted to some of the works of George 
Tinworth, the wheelwright’s son, whose genius bas made itself felt, and raised 
him to the rank of first modellist of the day. The illustrations chosen are his “ City 
of Refuge,’’ “ Distress of Herod,” ‘‘ Dismissal of Hagar and Ishmael,” and ‘“‘ Remorse 
of Judas ”’—not the most elaborate or noted of his works, but those that best suited 
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the writer’s aim in preparing his notice—and they are presented most attractively to 
the eye. Well will it be if the immense amount of praise (sometimes almost fulsome) 
lavished upon Mr. 'Tinworth by some writers does not turn his brain, and have a 
deterrent effect upon his conceptive powers. So far his mind has soared above mere 
technicalities and conventionalities of art, and if he is left untrammelled by conceited, 
though doubtless well-meant, hints and advices from one class of writers, and does not 
become nauseated by thick ‘“buttering” of another, he will achieve greater things 
than he has yet done. If left to_his own bent his original mind will develop itself in 
a manner even more powerful and effective than has yet been the case, and he will 
become not a prodigy of art for one age but for all time. “Current Art” includes 
W. B. Hales’ picture of “ The Night’s Catch” of a Scottish fishing boat ; Edgar 
Barclay’s “ The Little Ones First,” one of the simplest and sweetest genre pictures 
of the season ; Arthur Melvile’s “ Call to Prayer” ; J. D. Linton’s “ Surrender ” of the 
Keys of a Conquered City ; John Petties’ “‘ Dost know this Water-fly ?” and Boehms’ 
magnificent statue of Sir Francis Drake, executed for the Duke of Bedford for pre- 
sentation to the town of Tavistock, and of which a replica is also very wisely and 
properly to be placed—where it ought of all places to be—on the Hoe at Plymouth. 
The rest of the number of the ‘‘ Magazine of Art” is equally good with those parts of 
its contents we have thus indicated. 





A GUIDE TO THE IDENTIFICATION AND VALUATION OF BRITISH 
COINS, ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER (London: L. Upcott Gill, 
170, Strand), will be found one of the most useful manuals yet produced on this 
subject. The descriptions of the coins are, wisely, very brief, but they are sufficiently 
ample to enable any collector, or even tyro, in numismatics, to identify any example he 
may have; and the market values are ascertained at a glance. With regard to these 
values immense pains have, it is evident, been taken to make them authentic, and 
therefore one of the most important recommendations of the ‘‘ Guide” is that it is 
reliable and trustworthy. It is a useful book of reference, and one that ought to 
stand side by side with all the best books on coins in every library. It is illustrated 
with a number of plates printed in gold, silver, and copper, and others carefully 
engraved in outline ; these add to its usefulness as well as its beauty, and give a 
completeness to the work that is very satisfactory. 





OLD AND NEW LONDON (Cassell & Co., La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill).— We again call attention to this work, part 45 of the present issue of which is 
before us, which we recommend heartily and unreservedly as the fullest, best, most 
profusely illustrated, and most reliable work yet attempted upon the great metropolis. 
A companion work, “‘ Greater London,” by the same publishers, we have not yet seen, 
but if it be as well written and produced as this one the two together will form 
valuable acquisitions to every library, public or private, and to every household. 


MESSRS, WM. STRAIN & ‘SONS, of Belfast, to whose PORCELAIN and 
IVORY CARDS we have before directed attention, have so greatly improved and 
developed their process as to give them additional beauty. The material, which 
is semi-transparent, has its back brightly glazed but its face is delicately 
deadened like the finest description of ground glass, and the colour is of that 
soft and creamy tone of semi-whiteness so dear to artists, and so well adapted to 
show off the lovely art designs of flowers and foliage with which the cards are 
adorned. The more costly series are hand-painted, and the less expensive ones 
printed, in subdued colours that harmonise well with the ground itself. There is no 
glaring of colours, no obtrusive patches of gold, to mar the oneness of the designs ; 
but all is harmony, and the effects produced are artistic and pleasing in the 
extreme. We note, for the special information of our fair artistic friends, that 
Messrs. Strain & Co. supply cards of this exquisitely beautiful material of all 
sizes and shapes, inclnding square, oblong, and pallette form, for drawing upon; 
and in these days, when Art-Schools are doing their valuable work, and private 
emulation among students and friends in drawing at home is so rife, this is a boon 
indeed. 


Of novelties that have appeared among the productions of any house during the 

resent season, the “ Imperial Ornate Silk Plush Cards ” and other articles of Messrs. 
Philipp Brothers, of Silk Street, E.C., are the most sumptuous, original, and elegant. 
Of unique design and regal beauty; finished with an exquisite delicacy; and of 
extreme purity in design, these cards stand alone as perfect gems of art, and will 
be appreciated beyond all others by all persons of taste. No wonder Messrs. Philipp 
make a speciality of this, which is their own idea, and we are glad to see they have 
registered it. 
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DIOCESAN HISTORIES: WORCESTER.* 


THE latest volame of the truly important and carefully prepared series of “ Diocesan 
Histories ” of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to which we have had 
the gratification of frequently calling attention in these columns, is devoted to the 
Diocese of Worcester, and is the joint, and in every way satisfactory, production of 
the Rev. T. Gregory Smith, Vicar of Great Malvern, and the Rev. Phipps Onslow, 
Rector of Upper Sapey. ‘The History commences with chapters upon “The Con- 
version of the Wiccians,” and “ The Mercian Supremacy,” and the story is gradually 
brought down through other equally interesting chapters on the history and progress 
of the diocese under the headings of the ‘‘ Danes and Dunstan,” at “‘'The Norman Con- 
quest and After the Conquest,” ‘‘ Under the Plantagenets,” the “ Barional Bishops,” 
* Papal Usurpations,” “‘ Before the Reformation,” the “ Dissolution of the Monasteries,” 
“ Edward VL.,’’ ‘‘Mary and Elizabeth,” “Civil Strife,” “The Restoration,” ‘The 
Nonojurors,” and ‘‘ The Eighteenth Century.” Not a source from whence informa- 
tion could be derived upon any point connected with the subject, has been left un- 
searched by its able compilers, and not a point of interest has been left untouched 
upon. We look upon this series of books as one of the most useful that the Society 
could possibly have determined upon issuing, and the present volume fully, indeed, 
we may almost say pre-eminently, deserves the encomiums we have felt it our duty on 
many occasions emphatically to express. Those who have not already determined 
upon adding this series of volumes to their libraries should do so without hesitation. 

* Diocesan Histories: Worcester. By Rev. J. Gregory Smith and Rev. Phipps 
Onslow. London: 8. P. C. K., Northampton Avenue, Charing Cross. 1 vol., sm. 
8vo., pp. 368. With map. 1883. 





WE had the pleasure some three years ago of calling attention to the beauty and 
almost matchless excellence of the Greeting Cards then, for the first time, produced by 
the Queen’s Printers, Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, and on that occasion we said they 
would be clever people indeed who could outstrip them in the competition on which 
they had entered. The examination of their, and the almost innumerable other, 
cards of the present season, fully justifies us in that opinion, and certainly shows that 
for purity of style in design, thoroughly high class tone, delicacy and beauty of 
colour, harmonious treatment, and precision in printing, they keep a foremost and 
proud position. Among the designs which may be said to belong to the Classic 
School, a set of four, of largesize, of the ‘‘ Seasons,” designed by Dundas, after the 
style of the Old Venetian Masters, is choice and good in the extreme : and another 
set, by Kensington, of smaller size and simpler character, is also tolerably nice. 
Of figure subjects, a set of four, of large size, of Euglish country life in the “ good 
old days” (No. 1212), is worthy of special note; these are exquisitely, and with 
admirable character, feeling, and effect, drawn by Miss Florence Maplestone, and 
depict life in the time of Charles the First. Costumes of the Georgian era, by M. 
Blatchford ; a charming set of figures of rustic children, by Miss Linnie Watt; anda 
series of children’s heads and flowers, by Arnold, are also good In flower subjects, 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode always excel ; of these, the geranium and butterfly, by 
E. Maurice (637), is “ perfection perfected,” as are also those by J. Dundas (640), and 
others by Miss Margaret Cather, Story, and Nos. 437 and 374. There are a few other 
specialties, but all, from those which are intended to sell for a penny, up to the more 
costly ones at some shillings, are characterised by an equal care in preparation. 
To the Art-Director of the firm, Mr. G. W. Wallis, under whose hands these “ things 
of beauty ” are destined to be ‘‘ joys for ever” to all into whose hands they may 
come, the beauty of these productions is wholly due, and we tender to him and his 
gifted staff of helpers the thanks of all art-loving people. 





MR. THOMAS STEVENS, of Coventry, to whose admirable productions in textile 
pictures we have on more than one occasion called special attention, has this year 
made a pew departure in his art, and struck out some entirely new branches in Greet- 
ing Cards. Among these are woven pictures and mottoes in the richest coloured 
silks, mounted on prettily perforated and embossed cards. These are charming pro- 
ductions. Another series has its folding cards bordered with fringe of the “ colours” 
of the various Scottish Clans, and enclosed in a wrapper bearing an historical account 
of the clan represented. The most charming novelty of all, however, is the series 
of folding cards, covered on the outside with long-napped silk plush and satin, and 
finished with deftly and delicately made fringe and tassel ; these are each encased in 
a box, and are the most elegant gifts that can be sent out. 
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Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


HERALDRY IN LINCOLNSHIRE CHURCHES IN THE TIME 
OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
(Concluded from Vol. XXIII., page 144.) 


WILLUGHBY NORTH atias SILKE WILLUGHBY. 
Or, a bend blew. 
Fen. Orient. Cancelli 

Gules, 2 chevrons argent (Geffrey Peynell) impaling argent, a fesse blew, a labell of 
5 gules, Everingham. Gules, a fesse betweene 3 water bougets ermyne (Tho. Meres) 
impaling Everingham. Ermyne, a salter engrayled, on a chiefe gules, a lyon passant 
guardant or (Willus Armyn J*., miles 1457) impaling Everingham. Argent, on 2 
chevrons gules, 10 mulletts or ; on a chief of y® 2nd 3 falcons volantes of y* third (W. 
Stanlow) impaling argent, 3 barres sable, Bussy. ‘“ Hic jacet Willus Armyn Junior, 
Miles, qui obiit 16° die Octobr’, Ano Dni 1468. Cujus ais &c.” “ Hic jacet Thom’ 
Ermyn filius et heres Willi Ermyn de Osgodby, qui obijt.........die i 
1498. Cujus &c.” ‘‘ Hic jacet Willus Armyn, Dns de Osgodby, qui obijt 28° die 
Septembris Ano Dni 1532. Cujus &c.” ‘* Hic jacet Margareta uxor Willi Ermyn de 
Osgodby, Dni de North Willughby, que obiit 20° die Septemb. Ano Dni 1606. 
Cujus &c.” Super tumulum antedicta Margarete, hec arma, vizt., sable, 3 conies 
heads erased argent. ‘‘ Hic jacet Johes Stanlow de Silkeby, arm., ac Dnus Ville, qui 
obijt 27° die Junii, Ano Dni, 1409.” ‘‘ Hic jacet Johanna, uxor Willi Stanlow, et 
quondam filia Johis Bussy, militis que obiit “ 

BLANKNEY. 
Fenestra. 

Quarterly, blew, a fesse daunce betweene 7 billetts or (Deyncourt); barry of 6 argent 
and blew, a bend gules, Grey of Rotherfield. Quarterly, nebuly or and gules (Lovell) ; 
blew, semy of flowers de lize, a lyon rampant or, Beaumont. Quarterly, argent) ; 
chiefe gules, a bend blew (Crumwell); chequy or and gules, a chiefe ermyne (Tates- 
hall) ; impaling blew, a fesse daunce between 11 billetts or Deyncourt. Quarterly, 
sable, a crosse engrayled or (Ufford) ; gules, a crosse sarcely argent (Beke), Willughby. 
Blew, semy of fieurs de lize, a lyon rampant or, Beaumont. Argent, a fesse daunce 
betweene 10 billetts sable, impaling argent, on a chevron gules, 5 bezants. Bilew,a 
fesse daunce betweene 10 billetts sable. Blew, a fesse dance betweene 10 billetts or, 
Dencourt (sic). Blew, a fesse daunce betweene 6 billetts or (Deyncourt) impaling 
gules, a saltier argent, Nevile. Blew, a fesse daunce betweene 6 billetts or (Deyn- 
court); impaling barry of 6 argent and blew, a bend gules, Grey. Blew, a crosse 
patonce voyded argent. Lozengee argent and gules, a mullett difference, Fitz 
William. ‘ Hic jacet Robtus Hussee de Linwood, Miles, tertius filius Willi Hussee 
Militis, qui duxit in Uxorem, Annam, unam heredem duar. filiar Thome Say de 
Lyfton, Militis, qui obiit, 20° die Maii, Ano Dni 1544.” Or, a playne crosse vert, 
Hussey. Quarterly, party per pale blew and gules, 8 chevronells humets counter- 
changed, purfled argent (Say); gules, on 3 fusills argent, as many eschallops 
blew 


CORPORATION EXPENSES AT ora ELIZABETH’S VISIT TO BATH, 
1574. 





COMMUNICATED BY C. E. DAVIS, F.S.A. 


On the 2ist August (Saturday), 1574, Queen Elizabeth left Bristol and dined at 
Keynsham, arriving in Bath to supper. She remained in the city the Sunday follow- 
ing, when the “ Queresteres of Wells,” according to Mr. Emmanuel Green, came over 
to assist in the services of the church. Her Majesty left on the Monday, resting at 
Hazlebury (Box) and Lacock. In the Corporation Rolls are the following records of 
feasting. They include some charges that may not properly belong to the reception 
of the Queen, and also expenses incurred in the previous year, 1573; but as in the 
rolls of the city, there are no evidences of similar liberality on the part of the 
governing body of the city I assume that a ‘‘ Royal Progress” was the incentive, 
and that Queen Elizabeth was welcumed here right royally as we are prepared to 
welcome our present Queen, should she seek the “‘ Bathes of Bath Ayde.” 

Geven to my Lorde Berkeleyes men for bringinge of two Buckes vis. viiid. 

—. to = Lorde of Sussexe one pounde of Suger for wyne then geven to 

ym xxid. 

To William Acton for ale the same tyme iiiid. 

Geven one bore to Mr. Cook bought by Gerome xxiiis. 

To my Lorde of Wourcesters players vis. ivd. 

To Thomas W. Gibbyn for fryst (? frieze) to make the musicions coates xviiis. ixd. 

To Blayeden for a pottell of wyne for Mr. Younge xd. 

To my Lorde of Sussex players iiiis. iid. 
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Charges upon my Lord Bisshoppe of Bathe and others. to wyne first geven two 
Capons for iis. viiid. delyvered to Peter Chapman more Seven capons xs. 
viid. Laid out more for Capen and Chekins iiiis. vid. for Frayte & 
bought by Bearde at Bristowe vis. 

Geven to my Lorde Bisshoppe’s man for bringinge half a bucke iis, 

for two Dozen of Pegions iis. 

for y sn xid. for Salte viiid. for barley and Maulte iiiid. to the good wife 

uruey. 

Laid out by Mr. Maior for Spices and going to Bristowe xvis. viiid. 

Geven to Mr. Baynton’s man for bringinge of a bucke iiis. iiiid. 

To Sir John Pollerd man for a bucke that he sent iis. vid. 

Pd to John Walleye for iiii/b. of Suger vs. iiiid. 

To Robt. Slaphens for halfe a pounde of Suger xd. 

To hym more for iilb. of Suger iis. viiid. 

Pd for Saffron iiiid., for nutmegs id., for two pottell pottes and two quarte pottes 
which were there lost xviiid, 

for beafe vis. 

To William Hodges xxis. 

To Jobn Pearman for bakinge and for Woodd viid. 

fo Edmondes the ; . vid. 

To John Chapman for my Lordes horsemeat xxis. 

To Peter Chapman for hor t there xxvs. xd. 

To Edwarde Parson for a couple of capons iiis. viiid. 

To the parson of Langridge for vi. chekins xviiid. 

To Agnes Delamore for v chekins xiid. 

for xi bushels three peckes of barley to fede capons and chekins with iis. ixd. 

for mylke to fede the same powltrye—xvd. 

for two couples of capons—vs. xd. 

for one dosen of chekins—iiis. vid. 

for half a dosen of pigeons xid. 

To Mr. Pearman for Wyne and......... . a8 appeareth by his bill vis. 

for three Kilderkyns of Doble beare Mr. Savels house xis. iiid. 

for firewood vis. 

for a kilderkyn of single beare the same tyme iis. xvid. 

to the maids iiiis. 

for two capons iiis. viid. 

for a cagement iis. vid. 

to Alice Jones iiiid. 

to the good wife Gurneye for a capon iis. 

uppon Mr. Walleyes bill in Wyne xviis. vid. 

in suger then vs. iiiid., in cheese xxiiid. 

To John James for beafe ixs. id., wyne at the eatings of the venison in the hawle 
vs., geven to Mr. Hawthorne one gallon of wyne xvid., one pottell of Sake 
to Mr. Young xiid., One gallon of Sacke and one pounde of Suger to Sir 
John Salisburie Knight itis. iiid., one pottell of Sacke carried to Mr, Horton 
xiid., two gallons of Gascong Wyne geven to Mr. Price and Mr. Copeworthe 
iis viiid., paid to John Langeford as appeareth by his bill xiiis. vd., and to 
Peter Chapman xz. viis. viiid. which he bestowed as appeareth by his booke. 








MANOR OF OKETHORPE, Co. DERBY. 


In the 17th century the manor of Okethorpe [which must not be confounded with 
that of Oakerthorpe] seems to have belonged to Henry Hastings, Lord Loughborough, 
the celebrated Royalist colonel. He by his will, dated 1st August, 1665, and proved 
P.C.C. 15th and 18th May, 1667, [62 Carr.] appointed Frances Colles and Francis 
Eaton his executors, and bequeathed to them his manor of Okethorpe, co. Derby, 
and all the delfe and cole mines there, for the term of 99 years, upon trust to raise 
money for the payment of his debts and legacies ; and thereout to pay to his sister 
the Rt. Hon. Lady Alice Clifton, £200 a year during her life ; and he bequeathed the 
residue of the said term of 99 years, and the inheritance of his said manor of Oke- 
thorpe, to his nephew the Rt. Hon. Theophilus Earl of Huntingdon and his heirs. 
One of the charges brought against Colonel Hastings, when he was impeached by 
the House of Commons in July, 1642, was, that he had wickedly and maliciously 
raised a force of horse and foot [ consisting chiefly of colliers from Derbyshire], and 
assembled them at Loughborough on the 2lst June, 1642, and thence marched into 
Leicester in a warlike manner. See as to his history, Nichol’s Leicestershire, and 
Bell’s Huntingdon Peerage. W. G. D. F. 
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